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Lower haulage costs for 
i 5OO/ million tons 


The industry, with its more than 561 million tons to 
mine, appreciates more clearly, each year, that lower 
haulage costs can be secured only by using the most 
up-to-date transportation methods and equipment. 


It follows naturally that the preference for ‘Car 
Foundry”? Cars should become more and more pro- 
nounced. ‘‘Car Foundry” Cars are recognized as 
the last word in mine car design and construction. 
They are built to meet the new-day demands. 


“Car Foundry” 
Service Plants: 
Berwick, Pa. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Get a “Car Foundry” quotation before you buy. 


American Car and Foundry Company 
New York St. Louis Chicago Pittsburgh 


“CAR FOURDRY 











ELECTRIC RIVET HEATERS 
BARS, IRON AND STEEL 
CAR IRONS 


BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS 
TRON BODY GATE VALVES 
CAR TRUCKS 


CHILLED IRON WHEELS 
PINS AND LINKS 
FLANGED PIPE 
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USCON 


*COPPER STEEL 


BUILDINGS 
Permanent Types of Standardized Construction 















Standardized for the 
Mining Industry! 


You obtain from Truscon a better steel 
building design to meet your special re- 
quirements. The right building at the 
right time and at the right place. 

You obtain at no extra charge, Truscon 
Service, which involves problems of con- 
struction from preliminary studies, lay- 
outs, simplification of ideas, refining of cost, 
to the complete erection of the structure. 

You obtain a permanent, non-burning build- 
ing made from rust-resisting copper alloy 
steel. You obtain Truscon Steel Win- 
dows, Doors, and Roof, all quality prod- 
ucts. There is something superior about 
a Truscon Building. It is built to last 
indefinitely. 


Send for special mining book, free on request 


TRUSCON STEEL CO., Youncstown, Ou1Io0 


Warehouses and Offices in All Principal Cities. 
Railroad Dept.: 165 E. Erie St., Chicago, il. 
Foreign Trade Division, New York. 

The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 

Trussed Concrete Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 


*COPPER ALLOY STEEL RESISTS RUST 
An enduring better steel for the manufacture of Steei 
Buildings. Copper Steel assures permanent value and per- 
formance at minimum first cost. 





Power Plants 
Blacksmith Shops 
Machine Shops 
Carpenter Shops 
Electric Shops 
Oil Houses 
Office Buildings 
Laboratories 
Conveyor Sheds 
Stables 

Pump Houses 
Water Plants 
Magazines 
Powder Houses 
Substations 
Dump Houses 
Warehouses 
Fan Houses 
Storage Houses 
Breakers 

Lime Houses 
Cement Houses 
Garages 

Stores 
Commissaries 
Hospitals 








TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio, U.S, A. 


Please send me classified book and 
information on a building to be 
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Storage Batteries 


This week Coal Age describes an installa- 
tion of storage batteries to cut down peaks. 
Incidentally it makes it possible to keep 
things moving when power fails or the 
generator is not working. _ 

That ability to run, night and day, Sun- 
days and holidays, regardless of trouble 
anywhere along the line or of circuit break- 
ers kicking out is what we want if, in gase- 
ous workings, we are going to drive such 
single entries as C. H. Trik will advocate 
in next week’s issue. The battery will 
assure us that the auxiliary fan will not 
stop even if the line is severed between the 
battery and the substation. Breakers may 
go out, power may fail; but the fan will 
take care of the gas. The equipment should 
be such as will be safe in an explosive 
mixture. 

Mr. Trik’s suggestions are all worthy of 
careful consideration. We must have safe 
conditions in mines, but it is not certain 
that we cannot have just such conditions 
with auxiliary fans which give much more . | 








positive air circulation than we have too 
often today. 





Purchased Power 


Another article will show what central- 
station power has done for Illinois opera- 
ators. Because most Illinois mines are 
shafts up which the coal must be raised, 
their power consumption per ton of product 
may be high, but practically all of the load 
comes on in the daytime. The load factor 
of the mine is therefore low, whereas that 
of the central station, because of the di- 
versified load served is much higher. The 
central station also relieves the mine of 
the water problem which in Illinois may be 
serious. 
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Type AW-13 
O-B Rail Bond 








New Armored Terminal Arc Weld Bond 
with clamping hook for base of rail 


By enabling the bond to be clamped 
(\) Y firmly to the rail base before welding 
EZ is started, the hook feature illustrated 
above insures a more solid weld in less 

time. Itisjust flexible enough to conform to the 


shape of the base, and stiff enough to grip tightly. 
A tap of a hammer sets it in place. 
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In this Type AW-13 Rail Bond the terminal is 


O-B Equipment steel. The copper strands of the bond are embed- 


includes: ded by electric welding in the heavy steel terminal, 
Rail pn which protects them from the direct heat of the 
~- allt agua arc while the bond is being welded to the rail. 
Welding Rods 
Welding Acces- A copper sleeve around the strands where they 

a enter the terminal absorbs vibration and practically 
Consult the eliminates all chance of breakage at this 
catalog, pages : ‘ 
558 to 625 for eh gem. 
further details. 

Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, O. , 





Dominion Insulator & Mfg. Co., Limited 
Niagara Falls, Canada 
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Ohio Br. ass Co. 


PORCELAIN INSULATORS LINE MATERIALS RAILBONDS CAREQUIPMENT MINING MATERIALS VALVES. - 
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Rock Handling 


NE OF THE MOST important of mine problems is 

rock disposal. We have no difficulty in dumping 
coal, because as fast as it is dumped the railroad hauls 
it,away, but rock when dumped into a pile grows in 
bulk, and the dump has to be moved forward repeatedly, 
the rock being laboriously prepared for the reception of 
the track extension by hand. There have been many 
ways provided of disposing of rock to better advantage, 
by the use of a bin for transference to slate lorries, 
cableways, conveyors and other means of transporta- 
tion; but many think the cheapest installation good 
enough. 

If they would calculate the cost of thus placing 
rock, duly considering the time lost in mine operation, 
they would find that a good rock-disposal plant would 
pay good interest on the investment and make it profit- 
able to remove the rock cluttering airways. In many 
cases the wedging or shooting of drawrock would not 
only reduce air resistance, but would make the main- 
tenance of roadways and: airways less costly. In any 
thin seam the same care should be taken of the prob- 
lems of rock disposal as is given to the dumping of 
coal and in some mines more care should be given to 
rock than to coal handling. Because rock is waste and 
coal is the profitable product it is difficult to induce the 
management to see that both are engineering problems 
to be solved in the most economical manner. For this 
reason, the rock pioblem is usually attacked by strong- 
arm methods with their accompanying waste of effort. 
In some mines this rock-handling is a bigger problem 
than coal handling, and far more. costly, because of the 
lack of railroad co-operation. 





Bigger Cars, Larger Profits 


N FOUR YEARS the railroads have increased the 

average capacity of their cars from 42.5 to 44.7 tons. 
This is one of the important sources of railroad econ- 
omy. This fact should not be forgotten by the coal 
industry. Nothing holds back mine operation more 
than its pigmy equipment, especially as coal is now 
being loaded mechanically and without the meticulous 
care that used to be shown in building up the car by 
the use of lumps. 

As cars are now moved by power over heavy rails and 
long distances they can and should be made bigger 
than they were when they were propelled by hand or 
animal power over wood rails and for short distances. 
Heavier equipment will inevitably replace light, and 
until it does mechanical loading will be placed at a dis- 
advantage. Only those who recognize that a new era 
in loading methods means a new era in the transporta- 
tion equipment will prosper. We are prevented from 


developing by the narrower standards of earlier years, 
which we find difficult to outgrow. 

A pension list for antiquated cars is much needed. 
“The class 1 railroads in 1925 retired 117,021 freight 
cars, having an average capacity of 38.77 tons or an 
aggregate of 4,537,287 tons, and installed 125,760 cars, 
having an average capacity of 47.37 tons or an aggre- 
gate capacity of 5,956,930 tons. The net gain in car 
units,” says the Bureau of Railroad Economics, “was 
only 8,739 cars, but the net gain in aggregate capacity 
was 1,419,643 tons.” This is an increase in the size of 
the new cars as compared with those they replaced 
of 22.2 per cent. The older cars at the mines are not 
only deficient in capacity but in type of construction, 
and many even if not worn out, should be relegated to 
the scrap heap. 





Will Use Coal to Generate 
Gas in California 


JIN RECENT YEARS petroleum has been the sole 


source of the commercial gas production in California 
although before the intensive development of petroleum 
deposits coal was used for gas manufacture, as it is now 
used in those regions where petroleum is at a dis- 
advantage on account of cost. Gas plants in which 
petroleum and its products are used admit of a rel- 
atively simple and economically operated unit, and the 


’ gas produced is low in cost where “cheap” petroleum 


can be obtained. The fluctuating price of petroleum and 
the prospect of a gradually increasing price are now 
definitely turning the attention of the important gas- 
producing companies in California to a consideration of 
the future and the probability of having to rely upon 
coal as a source of gas. 

Although no official announcement has been made it 
is understood that one of the large gas companies sup- 
plying many of the communities in California is ex- 
perimenting with California coals in an endeavor to use 
them in gas manufacture. Two new gas generators 
that will produce 3,000,000 cu.ft. of gas per day are to 
be erected in one of the interior towns. They are to 
be designed for the utilization of coal. Certain coal 
deposits in Shasta County are now supplying the fuel 
for experimental purposes. 

The return to coal as a more stable commodity is es- 
pecially significant in a state like California, for 
petroleum has displaced coal for most purposes and has 
reduced the demand for this fuel to relatively small 
dimensions. It means no doubt that in California and 
other Western States is being seen the beginning of the 
end of the dominance of petroleum for gas and fuel pur- 
poses. In time a greater utilization of coal is to be ex- 


pected. 
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Dangers of Negation 


HE COAL INDUSTRY has been in the shadow of 

government regulation more than a decade. Dur- 
ing the Frelinghuysen and the Calder investigations 
and in the days immediately preceding the creation of 
the United States Coal Commission the shadow bulked 
so large that to many it seemed the herald of impend- 
ing reality. Whether the hearings now going on before 
the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce at Washington will again give the shadow the 
touch of immediacy appears doubtful. The desire for 
an early adjournment and a Congressional program 
which leaves little time for extended consideration of 
new legislative proposals are working for the coal 
industry. 

It would be poor policy, however, to treat the situa- 
tion lightly merely because the danger is a future 
rather than a present peril. The agitation of the past 
ten years cannot be put out of mind. That agitation 
has been symptomatic of conditions which the industry 
must face squarely if it is to find the remedy that will 
end the demand to broaden the field of federal activity. 
Political ambitions, false theories of the function of 
government, unsound economics and _ out-and-out 
demagogism have contributed to this agitation and 
have helped to keep it alive. But there also has been 
an intermittent public insistence that some action be 
taken. 

To protect itself from the threatened assaults upon 
its business independence the industry has relied largely 
upon a program of negation. It has, for the most part, 
devoted its energies to laying bare the constitutional 
weaknesses of the various legislative schemes offered. 
Some attention, it is true, has been given to demon- 
strating the impracticability of the legislative rem- 
edies. By and large, however, the spokesmen for the 
coal trade have contented themselves with arguing that 
suggested governmental activities would be an invasion 
of the rights of the industry and would contravene the 
organic law of the land. 

The Constitution of the United States is an instru- 
ment which should command universal respect. Rep- 
resentatives of the industry would be failing in their 
duty if they did not point out the constitutional pit- 
falls in the path of federal regulation of the coal trade. 
And yet an appeal to constitutional guarantees is at 
best an uncertain defense. Eminent counsel disagree. 
The scorned obiter dicta of yesterday are frequently 
the fixed precedents of today. Where the public is de- 
termined to take control, the skill of the lawyer in ex- 
plaining how the statutes conflict with the Constitution 
only leads to a reframing of the laws to cure the defects 
disclosed. That was the history of the development of 
the Act to regulate commerce. There is no reason to 
believe that history cannot be repeated. 

The comforting thought that it was never supposed 
. that the coal miner and the wood chopper, along with 
the butcher, the baker and the candlestick maker, were 
to be drawn under the cloak of governmental regulation 
is less comforting than it was when some of the more 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States are examined. 

Chief Justice Taft’s opinion in Stafford vs. Wallace, in 
which the constitutionality of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act of 1921 was sustained gave to the implica- 
tions of the interstate commerce clause a breadth which 
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a few years ago would have been considered revolution- 
ary. In Avent vs. United States, 226 U. S. 127, and in 
the still more recent companion case, Koenig Coal Co. vs. 
United States (decided April 12, 1926), the power of 
Congress to regulate the distribution of coal through a 
regulation of the instrumentalities of transportation 
was held not inconsistent with the Fifth Amendment. 
Moreover, Wilson vs. New, 243 U. S. 332, referred to in 
the first Kansas Industrial Court decision, Wolff Pack- 
ing Co. vs. Court of Industrial Relations, 262 U. S. 522, 
as on the border line in upholding government interfer- 
ence, becomes only one of several cases cited in affirma- 
tion of federal power in the Avent case. 

The real task confronting those who would keep busi- 
ness free from unreasonable interference is to teach 
the public the unwisdom of such restrictions. The suc- 
cessful accomplishment of that task calls for more than 
the establishment of the unconstitutionality of specific 
legislative proposals. It calls for more than a demon- 
stration, however convincing, that these proposals, even 
if legal, are no adequate solution of the problems they 
purport to attack. The coal industry must be ready to 
offer a constructive program which will meet, insofar 
as it is humanely and legally possible, the problems 
which form the basis for the demand for legislative 
action. The coal industry should not only claim the 
right to self-government: it must be prepared to prove 
that it has the organization, the machinery and the 
program for the exercise of that right in the interest 
of the public—and the will to so exercise it. 





“Open Confession—” 


OME HOMELY TRUTHS were told by C. Willing 

Hare, vice-president and general manager of the 
Anthracite Coal Service, in a recent talk to New Eng- 
land retailers. Discussing the competitive situation, he 
declared that other fuels, notably oil, had been making 
inroads upon anthracite, not because of any intrinsic 
superiority, but because of superior engineering sales- 
manship. It was to overcome that handicap that the 
Anthracite Coal Service was established. The fact that 
in the first nine months of its existence it was able to 
hold or regain 900,000 tons of business, stamps the 
wisdom of the undertaking. 

Modern merchandising demands that the buyer shall 
receive the greatest possible value for his money. In 
coal that means selling him the size and grade best 
adapted to his plant and operating conditions. That, of 
course, presupposes an accurate knowledge of these con- 
ditions. But knowledge alone is not enough. To this 
the seller must add the engineering skill which can in- 
terpret the facts and the merchandising courage to ap- 
ply them for the buyer’s benefit. Sometimes that means 
recommending a cheaper coal, carrying a smaller profit 
to the seller. 

Simple and elemental as these principles are, there 
has been a reluctance in some quarters to recognize 
them. There have been coal-company executives and 
subordinates who have clung to the theory of laissez- 
faire as the only workable rule. Fortunately the num- 
ber who still insist that whatever was is right is dimin- 
ishing and the number who, like Mr. Hare and his 
associates, are ready to frankly confess that outmoded 
ideas must yield to modern methods, is increasing. This 
change is a hopeful sign in a troubled industry. 
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A storage battery is a sort of 

chemical flywheel, but one 
that can absorb, store 
and distribute energy 
over a much longer 
period of .time 


Battery in Big Four mine holds 
voltage even despite peak loads 
and keeps mine running 
for short periods re- 
gardless of any 
power failure 





Storage Battery Lowers Motor-Generator Peaks 


Draws Current When Demand Is Low, Returning It When Peak Is 
Reached—Charging Method Almost Ideal—Power Cost per Ton 
Lowered—Battery Will Perform Light Duty When Substation Is Idle 


By J. H. Edwards 





Associate Editor, Coal Age, 
Huntington, W. Va. 


usually limit the tonnage-producing capacity 

of direct-current generating equipment. It is 
not at all uncommon to find substations which are sub- 
jected to peaks 200 to 300 per cent above the nominal 
capacity and yet have an average day load less than 
one-half the rated capacity. 

This condition has caused many engineers to dream 
of installing a battery to float across the line, taking 
energy from the substation when the mine load is below 
the generating capacity and discharging to the line 
during times of high demand, thus assisting the substa- 
tion to carry the load. The ability of a battery to 
deliver energy at a tremendously high rate appeals to 
the imagination as a method of “chopping off” the high 
spots of the substation load curve. 

In a few instances batteries have been utilized in 
this way, but for the most part, such installations were 
of a temporary nature using comparatively small bat- 
teries. Though the idea makes a strong appeal from 
one standpoint, it has never gained headway, because 
of two outstanding factors. First, there is a loss of 
approximately 20 per cent, or more, of the energy sup- 
plied to the battery, and second, every cycle of charge 
and discharge reduces the remaining battery life, and 
therefore, in a definite degree, destroys its value. 

Despite these inherent disadvantages a large battery 
has been in regular use since last October, at Big Four, 
McDowell County, W. Va. This is arranged for taking 
the peaks imposed by the direct-current mine load. This 


M esate tim PEAKS rather than average loads 


mine is operated by the By-Products Pocahontas Co., 
a subsidiary of the Pond Creek Pocahontas Co., which 
latter firm has one of the few wireless or battery- 
operated mines of the country. 


ESCAPES NEW DEMAND CHARGE 


The conditions which prompted the installation of a 
“line-floating” battery at Big Four were: (1) The 
substation was overloaded, that is, it would not handle 
the peaks. It could, however, sustain a much higher 
average day load. (2) It was desirable to delay the 
installation of a new substation as long as possible in 
order to determine more definitely what size of unit to 
install and what would be the best location. (3) The 
mine served is of a limited size and production. (4) 
A new 110-cell cutting-machine battery was available 
from an associated mine and could be utilized there 
later, if desired. (5) It was estimated that if.:an addi- 
tional substation unit was to be installed it should be 
of 200-kw. capacity. This would automatically add 
over $3,100 per year to the demand charge of the power 
company. The rate in this territory is $1.92 (less 10 
per cent for cash) per month per half of the connected 
horsepower. 

Other conditions, not influencing the decision to in- 
stall a battery but having a bearing on the results 
obtained, were as follows: 

(1) The opening is a slope. On account of the hoist- 
ing and pumping loads this mine requires inherently 
more power per ton of coal produced than does the 
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average mine in southern West Virginia. (2) The 
substation, which contains one 100-kw. induction motor- 
generator set, is located above ground. (3) All coal 
is undercut, the cutting being done at night with electric 
machines. Gathering is performed with cable-reel loco- 
motives and haulage with 10-ton trolley locomotives. 
(4) The larger pumps are operated on alternating cur- 
rent, but several small gatherers are connected to the 
direct-current circuit. 

The accumulator used is a 3l-plate lead battery, hav- 
ing a capacity of approximately 91 kw.-hr. It is in- 
stalled in a wide place on the main haulway and is 
connected to the 4/0 trolley (the main feeder from the 














Battery Acts as Flywheel to Reduce Peaks 
The 110-cell 31-plate battery is installed in a wide place on the 


main haulageway about 1,750 ft. from the substation. It is con- 


nected between the trolley line and the rail. Due to its closer 
proximity to the load than the substation, it relieves the motor- 
generator of the high peak demands and automatically recharges 
et Pd the mine load drops below the full rated load of the 
substation. 


substation) at a point 1,750 ft. from the motor-gen- 
erator. W. F. Hossfield, chief electrician of the com- 
pany, explains as follows his reason for setting this 
distance in seeking the proper location of the battery: 

“The full-load rating of the generator is 365 amp., 
so it was decided to allow it to carry 400 amp. con- 
tinuously. The open-circuit voltage of a 110-cell lead 
battery is 220. This subtracted from 275, the full-load 
generator voltage, leaves 55 volts as the approximate 
drop desired between the generator and battery. The 
length of 4/0 copper circuit which gives this drop at 
400 amp. is 1,450 ft. But as the battery voltage decreases 
as the rate of discharge increases, it evidently was 
necessary to have a drop somewhat greater than 55 
volts. Twenty per cent was estimated as the increase 
necessary, so this added to the 1,450 ft. gave the dis- 
tance as 1,750 ft. 


BREAKER OPENS IN CASE OF No VOLTAGE 


The accompanying diagram shows the wiring ar- 
rangement. To the substation panel was added a 
voltage-failure relay C which causes the generator 
reclosing circuit breaker A to open in case of no voltage 
on the motor leads. This prevents motoring of the 
substation from the battery. 

On the battery panel is mounted a relay E which 
prevents automatic reclosing of the breaker B in case 
of no voltage on the motor leads. The object of this 
is to prevent the draining of the battery at a high rate 
if the substation stops during the period.of heavy load 
during the day. 

As now arranged, the battery will continue to feed 
the mine if the motor-generator stops, but in case 
battery breaker B is opened by an overload it will have 
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to be reclosed by hand unless in the meantime the 
motor-generator has been started, in which case this 
breaker will close automatically. 

If the motor-generator stops, the relay D in the 
substation causes a bell to ring in the hoist house, 
2,500 ft. distant. This provision is necessary because 
it might be some time before the men in the mine 
became aware that the motor-generator had stopped, and 
consequently the battery would lose an excessive quan- 
tity of energy before they could phone to the hoistman 
to have the substation started. 

The only new equipment purchased for the control 
was the reclosing circuit breaker in the battery circuit. 
The relays, C, D, and EF were made from old contactors, 
and the battery panel was assembled from old parts. 
The range of the volt-ammeter on this panel was 
changed and the current scale recalibrated with a zero 
center so as to indicate the rate of charge and discharge. 


VOLTAGE Drops A LITTLE AS LOAD INCREASES 


On the motor-generator, several strips of German 
silver were added to the series-field shunt to reduce the 
tendency toward compounding. The voltage drops some- 
what as the load increases. If the potential is adjusted 
to 275 volts at no load, it drops to approximately 265 
volts at 400:amp., which is about 10 per cent overload. 

As can be seen from one of the illustrations, the 
battery was installed in an inexpensive manner. The 
twenty-two trays of five cells each were placed side by 
side on a platform 36 in. wide by 24 ft. long. A wooden 
canopy cover was placed over this platform to protect 
the battery from small slate falls. The total installation 
cost was roughly $4,300. 

This may seem like a large sum to put into a piece 
of equipment, the life of which is definitely determined 
by the quantity of work performed. The results ob- 
tained, however, have more than justified the installation 
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Diagram of Battery and Substation Connections 


The only additional lines installed were those of the control 
circuit of the relay E. The battery is 1,750 ft. from the substation 
by way of the 4/0 feeder circuit. This provides sufficient voltage 
drop so that the battery will take the peak loads. 
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to the management of the mine. It is not known what 
will be the life of the battery in this service, but should 
it last only 17 months from the date of installation it 
will have paid for itself in the saving of the $3,100 per 
year extra demand charge which was in prospect. 

Garner Fletcher, manager of the company, states 
that the 5 months of operation with this battery has 
revealed many advantagés. There are few interrup- 
tions to the power supply on the direct-current mine 
circuit. The average voltage is greatly improved with 
the same quantity of copper in use, and this is reflected 
in a higher tonnage produced with the same equipment 
and at a relatively lower cost for maintenance. 


POWER FAILED, SO CUT COAL WITH BATTERY 


On two occasions prolonged failures of purchased 
power both occurring at night failed to prevent the 
cutting of all of the places for the next day’s run. In 
one of these instances, however, before the cutting was 
finished the battery was discharged to a point far be- 
low that recommended as good practice. 





Power and Production Data Before and After Installation 
ef Storage Battery 


Production Kw.-Hr. 
1924 Kw.-Hr Tons Per Ton 
OR iad.se Sida s Se eat 98,760 13,753 7.2 
Ons ea 96,850 12,298 7.9 
ee eee eee re 105,350 12,410 8.5 
1925 
BENE os Sia tee ais &tetag Kee 104,964 12,288 8.5 
ERNIE ha ooc cds usb 'glacatere aos 109,230 12,828 8.5 
| es One Sen cle eee 107,150 14,929 7.2 
RE RRA Fe et ere. 118,930 16,619 7.1 
Eran nae Pree ee 113,710 15,923 7.1 
RN coy Noite en ee - 112,210 17,859 6.3 
(Battery put into use Nov. 1, 1925) 
PUPIMTIEIOD 6-80 Ga RSae is weep ae Fe 123,340 18,212 6.8 
eS ee eee een 127,860 18,976 6.7 
1926 
PE cic cat idige AN nd incr nat, 135,230 20,968 6.5 
URI G2, cre Sits ve eS 127,160 18,709 8 





The fact that a sizable proportion of all energy 
furnished to the battery is lost in heat, or by evapora- 
tion of the electrolyte, would indicate that perhaps the 
mine might require more power per ton of production 
after the battery was installed. The accompanying table 











Motor-Generator Switchboard in the Substation 


The only change made to the switchboard was to add the relay 
C in ‘the right center which was built from an old contactor. In 
case of failure of the alternating current or in case the motor- 
generator starting switch is opened, this relay opens the reclosing 
circuit breaker on the little switchboard at the right, thus prevent- 
ine the “motoring” of the power unit from the battery. 
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Battery Control 


If the circuit 
breaker, B, has 
opened by reason 
of an overload, the 
relay EH, will .pre- 
vent it from clos- 
ing if at the same 
time the substation 
stops. In such a 
case if the mine is 
to be operated from 
the battery, the 
breaker must be 
closed by hand. 




















indicates that this has not been the case at Big Four. 
The months of battery operation show a noticeable re- 
duction in kilowatt-hour consumption per ton. 

It should be stated here that whenever a higher pro- 
duction is obtained from any given equipment, a 
decrease in power per ton can be expected. For this 
reason it is difficult to say just how much effect the 
battery has had in the reduction shown, especially as 
the months of battery operation are in the season of 
heavy pumping and lighting load, which condition tends 


‘ to counteract any showing favorable to the accumulator. 


The ammeter charts taken at the mine show the 
division of load between the substation and the battery. 
They show considerable similarity from day to day. 
Thus during an afternoon and evening, at about 4:15 
p.m. when the day mine load falls off the battery begins 
to take a charging current sometimes amounting to as 
much as 180 amp., but by 6 p.m. this has decreased to 
about 60 amp. 

The night load consisting as it does of pumps, mining 
machines and a few locomotives indicates that the bat- 
tery is surprisingly active. It would appear that a 
more ideal arrangement would be to so adjust the 
installation at night as to make the substation take a 
larger part of the peaks, thereby somewhat relieving 
the battery. However, inasmuch as the loads are well 
proportioned during the day, it is presumed that to 
secure a different distribution at night would require 
the addition of expensive automatic apparatus or fre- 
quent hand adjustment. 


SHUT DOWN SUNDAY AND USE BATTERY 


Somewhat of a variation to the normal is introduced 
by the advent of Sunday which naturally is a day of 
little or no activity in the mine. By 6 a.m. the decreas- 
ing mine load allows the battery to charge to a point 
such that the voltage rises to approximately that of 
the substation, causing the battery to float on the line 
taking little current. 

From 7 a.m. until about 9 a.m. the gathering-pump 
and mine-lighting load of 45 amp. is supplied by the 
motor generator. The presence of the battery makes 
it possible to shut the substation down on Sunday. 
This is done at about 9:20 a.m., after which time the 
small mine load is supplied by the battery. Being able 
to shut the substation down during periods of light load 
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This Unit Supplies All the Direct-Current 


The 100-kw. generator is driven by a 440-volt squirrel-cage 
induction motor. When the mine was producing 17,000 tons per 
month, overloads caused the circuit breaker to open frequently. 
After the battery was connected to the line the breaker seldom 
came out even though the equipment in the meantime had been 
speeded up to a production of 21,000 tons. 


is an advantage from the standpoint of substation 
maintenance as well as from that of power consumption. 
Battery deterioration and loss is less than is incurred 
in operating the substation at extremely light loads. 

Normally the substation is started at about 5:30 p.m. 
From this point onward the battery-charging current 
tapers off to zero. By about 8 p.m. both the battery 
and generator curves indicate the existence of a small 
fluctuating load in the mine. 

Because of the resistance of the 4/0 circuit between 
the generator and battery, charging is accomplished 
practically by the modified constant-potential method, 
often recommended as being ideal. This condition 
coupled with the fact that the battery is located where 
it will require less attention and is more accessible than 
if it were installed in a locomotive or mining-machine 
power truck, point to the possibility of greater life. 

Still another condition indicating greater longevity 
is that the battery is stationary and therefore free from 
jolting and vibration. Batteries of this size have lasted 
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20 to 24 months in every-day service on mining-machine 
power trucks where the rated capacity, or more, is put 
in and taken out every day. 

Although the battery at the Big Four mine was not 
installed as a permanent substitute for an additional 
substation, its performance to date indicates that its 
use will be continued for an indefinite time. It is 
seldom that a new item of mine equipment has “taken” 
so well as has this battery. Machinemen, motormen, 
the mine foreman, and in fact all concerned are loud 
in their praise of the better voltage and fewer inter- 
ruptions experienced since its installation. 





Gallup Coal District Half Century Old 


THE COAL DEPOSITS and other mineral resources of 
the Gallup-Zuni Basin, in New Mexico, are the subject 
of a geologic report just issued by the Department of 
the Interior as Bulletin 767 of the Geological Survey, 
by J. D. Sears. This basin, which lies in McKinley 
and Valencia counties, has great economic value as 
well as geologic interest. Its commercial importance 
is at present centered in the Gallup coal district, the 
natural wealth of the rest of the basin having been 
almost untouched. The Gallup district, in which active 
mining has been carried on for nearly half a century, 
is now the second largest producing district in the 
State, and owing to the adaptability of the coal to 
certain uses, the convenient shipping facilities, and the 
nearness of the coal beds to the mining camps of 
Arizona it is one of the most important coal mining 
districts in the Southwest. The Gallup-Zuni report de- 
scribes the geology and mineral resources of the whole 
basin in a general way, and the coal beds of the Gallup 
district and the Zuni Indian Reservation in greater 
detail. 





GOLDEN AGE FOR COCKROACHES.—Sixty species of 
insects have been found in British coal measures, of 
which nearly twenty are cockroaches similar to those of 
today. Dr. Herbert Bolton has published a monograph 
on the fossil insects of the Carboniferous era. 
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Running the Hutch Conveyor in the Thin Coal of Spring Valley, IIl. 


The picture at the left was taken along 
the conveyor—a trip of flat steel sheets on 
wheels, the sheets having 9-in. back plates, 
and coupled so closely as to constitute a 
continuous jointed surface—which was de- 
veloped by the Spring Valley Coal Co. and 


used for a period with mechanical success, 
but without the co-operation of labor. The 
conveyor, on 19-in. track, was operated 
back and forth, shuttle-like, along a 400-ft. 
longwall face, discharging its load into 
cars on a depressed track at the midpoint. 


At the right is shown the hoist, located 
above the empty track of a double haulage 
line leading up to a turntable at the load- 
ing int. This installation was described 
in the Feb. 11, 1926, issue of Coal Age, 
Vol. 29, pages 225-229. 
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Ford Provides for 
Entertainment 


Of Employees 























decided to erect a new recreation building at its 

Stone plant in Kentucky, the following points 
were considered as bearing upon the design finally 
adopted and executed: Stone is the location of the gen- 
eral offices of the company, and the community included 
some forty officials’ and office workers’ families which 
might be expected to make use of the facilities of the 
recreation center to some extent, if it served the pur- 
pose for which it was planned. It was intended to be 
a meeting place for all the employees. of the company 
where they could have amusement and relaxation and 
feel at home, whether they came in their Sunday best 
or in overalls. 

At the Pond Creek mines of the company about 1,300 
men were employed, the houses extending from Stone 
some four miles up the creek. The building had to 
accommodate everyone when necessary, though two 
smaller buildings of similar nature located on Pond 
Creek above Stone, were being used at the time. 

In addition to the employees of the Fordson Coal Co. 
those of two other mines within half a mile employing 
about 425 men had to be considered, for the building 
was to be constructed not only for Fordson employees 
but also for the public in general. 

The location available was alongside of, and in line 
with, recently constructed office and commissary build- 
ings; hence the general type of structure and the style 

- of architecture had to be in harmony. The two older 
buildings are fireproof—of concrete, brick and steel 
with the lower story of stone masonry. The demand, 
therefore, was for a theater of fireproof construction 
seating some 500 people with the usual auxiliary rooms 
on the lower floor and so designed that it could, and 
would, be kept absolutely clean. 


PLACE FOR CORRESPONDENCE 


In addition to the theater, it was decided to include, 
on the lower floor, space for a post office, a two-chair 
barber shop and a writing room with desks where some 
‘place would be available at which stationery could be 
obtained and letters written. Such facilities for corre- 
spondence are usually not available in mine camp board- 
ing houses. Furthermore, a lobby was to be provided 
with lounging chairs and a soda fountain, serving tables 
.for ladies, places for selling magazines, candies and 
tobacco and a pool room, besides toilets, storage rooms 
and a room to hold the ventilating apparatus. 

Much juggling was done with the lower floor to get 

The headpiece shows, from left to right, the commissary, gen- 
eral offices and recreation building of the Fordson Coal Co., at 


Stone, Ky. Here is located the main operating office of the four 
divisions of the company. 


Wee THE management of the Fordson Coal Co. 





a satisfactory arrangement of the rooms listed, and 
finally the plansshown was adopted. With this arrange- 
ment one man behind the fountain is able to handle 
everything in slack hours and has at all times every- 
thing under easy control. 

The poolroom which has ample room for four tables 
is open to the lobby, yet it has the appearance of being 
separate. Being thus under full view the conduct of 
the players and spectators can be kept under proper 
control should any tendency toward rowdyism be 
manifested. The smoke also is kept out of the lobby by 
the location of the poolroom and by installing a venti- 
lator so that the air will be drawn away instead of 
toward the lobby. “Old Hickory” furniture was 
installed in both lobby and poolroom, for all purposes. 
The serving tables of the soda fountain were, how- 
ever, of another design. The writing room was fur- 
nished with three double desks, such as hotels use. 


DRY AND CLEAN ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 


The soda fountain, all white, was provided with elec- 
tric refrigeration, thus the disorder consequent on the 
packing of cream was avoided. At the fountain every- 
thing is served which can be bought at similar places 
elsewhere. The floors of this lobby are made of tile 
in a combination design of brown, buff and ivory. The 
wainscot on all walls is of 4-in. ivory tile for a height 
of 56 in. above the floor. The toilet rooms have tile 
floors and glazed-tile wainscot. All radiators are placed 
near the ceiling so that the entire floor can be washed 
with a hose if necessary; thus there is no place to hold 
dirt. 

When the design of the theater was discussed some 
proposed making the floor level with removable seats 
so that the room could be used as a gymnasium, but 
this idea was abandoned in favor of an elevated floor 
with easy vision from all seats, which were spaced for 
comfort rather than for maximum seating capacity. A 
stage was provided, of sufficient size to accommodate 
small companies, such as lyceum entertainers, lecturers, 
and such home-talent performances or church meetings 
as might need the theater from time to time. Two 
toilets and two dressing rooms were provided, one on 
each side above the stage. On this floor of the main 
auditorium are three hundred and eighty-two seats, as 
well as a manager’s office and ticket seller’s booth and 
a stairway to the balcony. 

The balcony, having sixty-seven seats, is used for 
colored people, with a separate entrance at the side, 
but with provision for buying tickets from the one 
ticket seller. The projection booth has two motion- 
picture machines. The entrance to the theater is from 
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Plans of the Fordson Coal Co.’s Recreation Building 
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Upper Part Auditorium 


The theater, which at one time was intended to serve as a dance 
hall, was finally given a pitch so as to make it better suited 
for use as an auditorium. In the ventilation room are 
installed two 5,000-cu.ft. multiblade fans and radi- 
ators for indirect heating of the theater. On 
the upper floor above the storage wings are 
located two dressing rooms and toilets. 
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(1) Electrically refrigerated soda fountain, all white. By 
eliminating the necessity for packing ice cream with salt 
and ice the slop and disorder is avoided that is so general in 
such places. All the newest sodas, drinks and combinations 
served at this fountain. (2) Pool hall with soda fountain 
and lobby in background. Note radiator at ceiling and tile 
wainscot 56 in. high. (3) Theater from stage. On main 
floor are 382 seats, spaced for comfort and in the balcony 
67 seats for the colored population. Heating and ventilating 
provide for change of air every 10 min. (4) Theater from 
back. Back of motion-picture screen is a stage 15 ft. deep 


Community Center Erected by the Fordson Coal Co. for Its Mining Force 





to accommodate lecturers and others. On the pilaster on 
right is one of ten openings to admit warm air when heat is 
necessary. Stale air is exhausted through 18 openings 6 in. 
above floor. (5) One side of lobby with pool room visible 
in background. Door at extreme right leads to writing 
room. Pool room is visible but seems separated from lobby. 
One man, in slack times, can tend the whole building. (6) 
Rear view of recreation building. The fire escape at the left 
serves also as a stage entrance and the door on right, which 
is on a level with the village street, is used for the handling 
of supplies at the soda fountain. 











the end of the building or from the lobby by an inside 
stairway. 

The auditorium is provided with sufficient direct 
radiation which heats the room when not being occu- 
pied. This is placed in locations away from the patrons 
and where dirt will not be collected. The remainder 
of the heat and ventilation is supplied by two multivane 
fans, each having a capacity of 5,000 cu.ft. per minute, 
one supplying fresh air and the other exhausting air 
which has become stale. The fresh air, being arranged 
to pass over steam coils and thus supply the additional 
heat needed, enters the auditorium through ten open- 
ings 8 ft. from the floor, each 24x30 in. The stale air 
is exhausted through eighteen openings 6 in. from the 
floor, each 14x22 in. The ducts are carried between 
the floor of the auditorium and the ceiling of the first 
story to the fans on the lower floor, and thence to the 
exterior of the building. The floors in the auditorium 


are of concrete, with rubber runners on the aisles. The 
stage floor is of wood resting on concrete. Lights are 
controlled from either the projection booth or the stage. 
Music is furnished by an ordinary player piano. 

One manager and two men at the fountain operate 
the building. They devote their entire time to this 
work. In addition, a ticket seller, musician, ticket taker 
and operator are employed who are kept on duty only 
when shows are in progress. 

The entire building was designed in the engineering 
department of the company and the building was erected 
by employees of the company under the supervision of 
the company’s engineers except that contracts were let 
for the tile work, heating and ventilation. It was 
opened Aug. 1. The attendance at the building shows 
that the community is much pleased with the arrange- 
ments that have been made by the Fordson Coal Co. for 
its entertainment, comfort and convenience. 
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Why Don’t Engineers Land Executive Positions? 


Topic of Founder Societies—Not All Students Are 
Virtuosos—Engineers Have Their Full Proportion 
of Jobs—Some Won’t Take Them When Offered 
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executive ability is inborn and cannot be cre- 

ated out of nothing will no more discourage 
him than it does to tell a student of music that unless 
he has talent for music he cannot become a virtuoso 
or an operatic star,” according to E. M. Herr, president 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. at 
a meeting of the Founders Societies in the Engineers’ 
Societies’ Building, New York City, April 14. Mr. 
Herr said that too materialistic and technical an educa- 
tion was dangerous, but colleges cannot build character 
without the student has the groundwork on which such 
a structure can be erected. 

H. A.. Guess, managing director, American Smelting 
and Refining Co., said that he believed that as engineers 
were not very numerous they were getting their due 
share of executive positions.. Perhaps the engineers 
numerically are not as predominant as they would like 
to be. Still they did well enough as percentages ran. 
He assumed that there are three doctors to one engineer 
in this country and asked whether there were as many 
doctors in executive positions as engineers. He esti- 
' mated that there were two lawyers to one engineer, 
yet he questioned if the number of lawyers in executive 
offices exceeded the number of engineers. He said that 
many business men who arrived at executive positions 
in companies were often college graduates themselves. 
On the whole he thought the engineer had more than 
his share of executive authority. 


OT ect THE STUDENT of engineering that 


CHARACTER IS INBORN 


Dr. F. B. Jewett, vice-president, of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., said that character comes 
into the world with the man himself. It is part of his 
heritage. After all the fuss about the lack of recogni- 
tion from which engineers are suffering, it must be 
admitted that some men don’t want to leave technical 
work, but the number of engineers in executive posi- 
tions is greater than the number of those from many 
of the other walks of life. Said Mr. Jewett, if a chief 
executive wants to train executives he must steer his 
technical assistants out of purely technical work. He 
believed that college too often laid too little stress on 
fundamentals and put too much emphasis on details. 
As many of the answers to business difficulties lay in 
the physics of the problems and not in business prin- 
ciples, the head of a large engineering corporation 
should be an engineer rather than a business man. A 
man had no chance if he had no knowledge of what 
might be at any time a matter of vital and major 
importance in solving his problems. 

John C. Parker, vice-president and chief engineer, 
Brooklyn Edison Co., said that junior engineers were 
disposed to question whether engineers became execu- 
tives because when the transformation took place it 
was so complete that the rank and file questioned 
whether the man so translated really ever had been an 
engineer; he no longer looked like one. 

If engineers had no recognition, the fault was their 
own. They could, at least as a class, blame no one but 
themselves. Yet he thought engineers should make 


good executives, for an engineer could solve, by the 
processes he applied to technical questions, the economic 
problems with which he was confronted as an executive. 
Among those speaking extempore were, S. H. Libby, 
consulting hoist engineer, General Electric Co., and 
George L. Ray, chief engineer, Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R.R. The latter said that railroad practice 
varied greatly, some railroads advancing their engineers 
into all. executive positions and others being disposed to 
leave them out of their calculations almost together. 
The operating men, who get in contact with the people 
have the best chance for advancement. 
employ a good railroad man, “who could lay out a switch 
so an engine could go over it without a derailment.” 
He decided that this man should get away from the 
engineering department and he gave him a supervising 
job over the road foremen. The young man positively 
feared the job, and one year after he got it pleaded to 
be let off. But Ray made him stick it out, and he now 
is on his way up. Many technical men dread a transfer 
from the drafting room and the job of laying out tracks 
to a job of supervision, but therein lies the road to an 
executive position. 





Even Coal Ash Has Its Industrial Uses 


Dr. Lessing, in the Cantor lectures of the Royal 
Society of Arts, for 1925, “discoursed with his ‘wonted 
fire’ on his favorite topic” [the industrial wastes due 
to the presence of ash in coal], says Fuel. “He cal- 
culated that every year the [British] railway system is 
burdened with 25,000,000 tons of this useless material. 
It is indeed sad to think of so much waste labor but 
there are a few redeeming features about the situation 
even today. In the Portland cement industry, the coal 
ash increases the weight if not the quality of the 
product. Boiler clinker is useful for such purposes as 
making paths and on occasion as an ingredient of 
concrete. In the blast furnace any iron oxide or. lime 
in the ash are turned to account and the slag is often 
converted into slag wool, which is useful as a 
heat-insulating material. Increasing quantities of 
quick-setting slag cement are also being made from 
it. Who knows what the future may bring forth? 
Perhaps the day will come when coal will be mined 
for the sake of its ash alone.” 




















Main Office of Mines at Kemerova, Siberia 


This property is owned by the Autonomous Industrial Colony, 
Kuzbas, a description of whose operations appeared in Coal Agé, 
Nov. 26, 1925, and Jan. 28, 1926. 
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How Many Small Pipes Will 
Reservoir Keep Full? 


A reservoir in the mine with 
which I am connected has a head of 
about 6 ft. with a 12-in. pipe taking 
the water off as fast as it enters. 
I want to replace this pipe with 
enough 2-in. pipes to carry this 
water for sprinkling purposes. How 
many such pipes will it supply? I 
estimate that it will fill 88 pipes 
basing my estimate on the fact that 
this is the square root of the fifth 
power of the ratio 6 between the 
pipes specified. 

CHARLES J. LEWIS. 

Reynoldsville, Pa. 





Your method of calculating is 
quite correct providing your pipes 
are of the size stated. It must be 
remembered, however, that though 
a standard 12-in. pipe is exactly of 
12-in. diameter, a standard 2-in. 
pipe has an actual inside diameter 
of 2.067 in. 

Pie 
2.067° 

= 812 
Thus 81.2 standard 2-in. pipes would 
carry as much water under the same 
conditions as a 12-in. pipe when 
made of the same material. It is 
needless to say that the sprinkler 
discharge would greatly modify the 
resistance. Of course, if that re- 
sistance is sufficient there is no limit 
to the pipes that could be filled. 


Ratio of capacities = 





How Close May Head Sheave 
Be to Drum of Hoist? 


Please advise the method of ob- 
taining the distance a_ hoisting 
engine must be placed away from a 
sheave wheei in order to take care of 
the fleet of the rope, (1) when ‘the 
top of the sheave wheel and the top 
of the drum are on the same level 
and (2) when they are on different 
levels? 





The distance of the hoist drum 
from the sheave wheel should be the 
same whether the rope is horizontal 
or inclined. Experience has shown 
that the total angle between the two 
positions of the rope when leading 
toward the two extreme ends of the 
hoist drum should not exceed 3 deg. 


and this angle should be equally 
divided upon either side of the line 
between the center of the drum and 
the sheave wheel. - 

If the length of side travel on the 
drum is represented by / and the dis- 
tance from the sheave center to the 
drum center by d and the fleet angle 
is 3 deg., then 

tan 14° >= 34l1~+d 

or 2d tan 14° = l. 
as tan 1° 30’ = 0.0262; d = 76.33 
ft., if the fleet of the rope is 4 ft. 





Hydric Sulphide from 
Blasting Coal 


What gases are formed by an ex- 
plosion of powder and permissible 
explosive when fired in a borehole? 





G. St. J. Perrott, assistant chief 
explosives chemist of the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines, answers this question as 
follows: — 

“The following is a typical analysis 
of the gases formed by the explosion 
of F granulation of black powder in 
the Bichel pressure gage: 


Per cent 
Carbon dioxide........«s 32.3 17.2 
Carbon: MOMNOKIGE: oo crcceccccss 8.6 
PE WORRNSOIN. | 6. ace o's 0.:0s0-4. 9 tahoe des eels 3.1 
PRIETOMON 6 oiccclas Seyi vee Mcilue se ee 30.4 
FEVOQRIC: GUIDES 0.5 <6. 60.6 60 5 e610; 60 1.2 


“The products of explosion of a 
permissible explosive may contain a 
trace of hydric sulphide, which comes 
from the sulphur in the electric 
detonators, as sulphur is not used in 
permissible explosives. The follow- 
ing analyses of samples from the 
Bichel gage show the variation in 
the gaseous products for different 
types of permissible explosives: 


Type A TypeB 
Per cent Per cent 


Carbon Glerid@s: ..0.:. ++. 32.3 17.2 
Carbon monoxide ...... 3.5 36.3 
SRVOQUGQMOE ~0:5.6'%4 06 Ss 6.x00's 4.4 31.8 
RO eo icis cicis cee owe 0.6 0.7 
INIREOMOI ste sice ce wanes 59.2 14.0 


“There are not sufficient data 
available to give the exact relation 
between gases formed in the greater 
confinement in mining operations and 
that obtained in the pressure gage. 

“There is so little iron sulphide 
present in coal that the possibility 
of an appreciable amount of hydrogen 
sulphide being formed with the small 
charges of explosives that are used, 
is very remote. 
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“We have not found oxides of 
nitrogen in any of our tests. - Some 
observers have reported noting the 
odor of these oxides after large 
blasts, but there are no data avail- 
able showing a measurable quantity 
present after blasting operations in 
coal mines.” 

It may be added that if the ex- 
plosion takes place near a “sulphur 
ball” or a mass of pyrite or marcasite 
a small quantity of hydrogen sulphide 
conceivably might be formed, though 
apparently no tests which might bear 
on this supposition, other than some 
with gelatin dynamite and in the 
metal mines of Arizona, have been 
made by the U. S: Bureau of Mines. 





Coke Breeze Also Is Bettered 
By Air Cleaning 

Do you know of any instance in 

which coke breeze is being cleaned 


by air or other dry method of 
separation? 





Coke breeze has been treated by 
the regular pneumatic process on a 
coal-cleaning table at a testing plant 
and also at the Semet-Solvay Com- 
pany’s plant at Detroit, Mich. This 
commercial installation, we are in- 
formed has been in operation two 
years. It is. believed to be giving 
entire satisfaction. 

In treating, at the testing plant, 
coke breeze as received without any 
sizing and with the middlings mixed 
with the product, the ash was re- 
duced from 17.37 to 9.34 per cent; 
that is, 47.2 per cent of the ash was 
removed. The refuse contained 75.23 
per cent of incombustible. 

In another instance in which coke 
breeze was received without sizing, 
the middlings were not returned and 
the following result was obtained: 
The ash was reduced from 17.12 to 
9.06 per cent; that is, 47.1 per cent. 
The middlings contained 17.26 and 
the refuse 82.62 per cent of ash. 

Coke breeze sized between 4 and @ 
in., with the middlings returned, had 
its ash content reduced from 16.87 
to 9.24 per cent or 45.2 per cent. The 
ash in the refuse ran 81.96 per cent. 
With the material passing through a 
%-in. mesh, with the middlings re- 
turned, the ash was reduced from 
21.06 to 9.26 per cent or 56 per cent. 
The refuse contained 76.76 per cent 
of ash. These figures were obtained 
from a manufacturer of air-cleaner 
equipment, but are believed to accur- 
ately set forth the possibilities of 
air treating this material. 
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Roof Control, the Big Problem in Mining; 
Some Factors in Its Solution 


If the Mine Roof Rested on Red-Brick Masonry, 
If Its Thickness Was Not Less Than 100 Ft. and 
If the Open Area Was Half That of the Whole Mine 
Any Building Inspector Would Condemn the Structure 


By Edward O’Toole 
General Superintendent, U. S. Coal & Coke Co., Gary, W. Va. 


To be successful in arranging that 
the pressure of the mine roof will 
break the coal loose. from the seam of 
which it forms a part, the roof must 
be kept constantly under control. 
Roof control is the most difficult 
problem in mining and one of the 
most expensive and dangerous. It 
may be defined as holding up the 
roof of the mine during the process 
of mining and letting it down when 
its support is no longer necessary. 

The problem is difficult of solution 
because the roof varies in composi- 
tion and texture. The operation is 
dangerous, because at times the roof 
gets beyond control and falls without 
warning and injures the workmen. 
The control of roof is expensive be- 
cause when the roof gets beyond con- 
trol, it comes down before the min- 
ing of the coal is completed, and has 
to be moved or the covered coal is 
lost, adding to the expense. An ad- 
ditional expense is the cost of timber 
or other supports used for the roof 
control and the labor cost of placing 
and removing timber and other sup- 
ports. 

The strata overlying coal seams 
generally weigh about 160 lb. per 
cubic foot. Therefore, with a cover 
100 ft. thick, the load on each square 
foot of the coal seam is 160x100 Ib.; 
that is 16,000 Ib., or 8 tons. This 
load would be increased in inverse 
proportion to the percentage of the 
coal left in the first workings. Thus 
if one-quarter of the coal is taken, 
three-quarters is left and this has to 





Part of an address entitled “An Experi- 
ment in Combined Cutting, Mining and 
Loading in Coal Mines” delivered in New 
York City, March 11. at a meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
under the direction of the Materials Han- 
dling Section, the National Coal Association 
co-operating. 


support the same weight as before, 
so the pressure is { as great as at 
first; that is 4 greater than its orig- 
inal value. If one-half of the coal 
in the bed is left in these pre- 
liminary operations this load will be 
doubled, which will give an average 
load of 16 tons per square foot, which 
exceeds the safe load for red brick 
in the wall of a building. 


Safe Load Allowed on Brickwork 


(Based on Chicago building ordinance 
quoted in Hool and Johnson’s “Handbook of 
Building Construction,” Vol. 1, page 611.) 


Lb. per Tons per 


Ordinary Construction sq. in sq. ft. 
Portland-cement mortar 175 12.6 
Good lime and cement Me 

mortar 125 9.0 
Good lime mortar 100 7.2 


In operation the weight on the pil- 
lars left to support the roof becomes 
greater as mining progresses. The 
pressure per square foot on that por- 
tion of the coal seam adjacent to the 
open area will vary in proportion: 
(1) With the thickness of cover; (2) 
with the strength of the overlying 
strata; (3) with the distance be- 
tween the pillars, for the pressure is 
carried from pillar to pillar, just as 
the weight of a bridge is carried on 
the piers and becomes greater as the 
length of the span or the distance be- 
tween the supports becomes longer. 


LIKE BRIDGE GIRDERS 


The layers of the overlying strata 
are to the mine roof as the girders 
are to a bridge. They carry the 
weight from pillar to pillar over the 
excavated portion of the mine just 
as the girders of a bridge ¢arry the 
weight and load of the bridge over 
the unsupported space between its 
abutments. 

The strength of the strata overly- 
ing coal seams varies greatly in dif- 


ferent localities. At places there are 
layers of massive sandstone 200 ft. 
thick overlying the coal seam. Where 
these occur a large area of the coal 
bed must be extracted before the 
weight of the stratum and the weight 
above it will break it down. The 
space between the mine pillars may 
have to be extended until it is three 
times as great as the thickness of the 
strongest band of rock in the overly- 
ing strata before the stratum will 
break and come down sufficiently to 
relieve the adjacent pillars from the 
weight of the roof above the exca- 
vated area. 
THREE FOR ONE 


For example: If the strongest band 
of rock overlying the coal is 200 ft. 
thick, the workings in the seam will 
have to be excavated for a width of 
about 600 ft. before the rock will 
break. If the thickness of the cover 
in such a case is 300 ft., the ruptur- 
ing load on the coal pillars adjacent 
and surrounding the _ excavation 
would be as follows: 160 (the weight 
of strata per cubic foot) x300 (the 
thickness of the cover) x300 (one- 
half the distance from pillar to 
pillar) — 2,000 Ib. (one ton) 
7,200 tons, less the weight of the 
more friable portion of the strata 
lying between the coal seam and the 
predominating or load-carrying band 
of the overlying strata. This more 
friable material will fall to the height 
of the load-carrying band in the 
course of excavating in the seam an 
opening of the dimension stated. 

When the girders of a bridge come 
to the rupturing point, the girder 
ruptures at, or about, the center, the 
ends bearing on the abutments rising 
in the air and drawing towards the 
center, so as to let the center go 
down; but in the rupturing of the 
roof of a coal mine, when the load on 
the stratum which is carrying the 
weight to the pillars becomes too 
great and reaches its rupturing 
point, the stratum cannot move to- 
wards the center of the opening as a 
bridge girder does, because it is held 
fast in place at both ends by the 
overlying strata on the unexcavated 
portion of the seam. As it must 
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fracture when the stress becomes 
too great for its strength, the mo- 
ment the load on the center produces 
a deflection at or near the edge of 
the pillar, the load-bearing stratum 
comes down, and the pressure on the 
pillars adjacent is then reduced to 
about what it was before operation 
commenced. 


No VERTICAL BREAK 


Just before the stratum breaks is 
the critical moment in roof control. 
Thereafter, the pressure will be ap- 
proximately that due to the thick- 
ness of the overburden. It would be 
reduced to exactly that pressure were 
it not for the fact that the strata 
will not break vertically, but gener- 
ally at an angle about 15 deg. from 
the vertical, and overhanging the 
open area. 

It is under this overhang of the 
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pillar that the O’Toole cutting-and- 
loading machine works, and it is the 
pressure due to this overhang that 
brings down the coal, at times frac- 
turing it even before it is undercut. 
Thus it falls ahead of the coal cut- 
ters, and the only work the cutters 
of the machine have to do is to 
square up the bottom. 

Roof control, more or less, affects 
all the branches of mining. If the 
roof can be controlled, all the pil- 
lars can be removed in their turn, 
thus reducing the open workings of 
the mine to a minimum. When this 
is done the territory to be ventilated, 
drained, timbered, etc., will be re- 
duced. All the coal in the seam can 
be extracted and this complete ex- 
traction can be accomplished with 
slight damage to the surface ,as it 
will be let down more evenly and with 
fewer fractures. 





Mud-Capped and Open Shots 
Dangerous in Coal Mines 


I agree with Thomas F. Hoye that 
the method of shooting “coal bot- 
toms” which he describes in his ar- 
ticle in the “Underground Operation” 
department, March 25, entitled “Haz- 
ardous Way of Shooting Coal Bot- 
toms,” is ill-chosen and dangerous. 
In the first place there is no excuse 
for using a dynamite or any explo- 
sive other than a permissible in coal 
mines, because from among the vari- 
ous permissibles available one can be 
selected which will perform any spe- 
cific job encountered in coal mines. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines. has 
frequently pointed out the impor- 
tance of property confining permis- 
sible explosives. This can be done only 
by charging the explosive in a hole 
and tamping it with clay or other 
non-combustible stemming. The ex- 
plosive, even if mudcapped, cannot be 
properly confined in a notch cut in 
the bottom. 


SHOTS UNSATISFACTORY 


Much greater safety and efficiency 
can be attained by drilling holes and 
placing not more than half a stick in 
a hole and tamping the remaining 
portion of the hole with the non- 
combustible stemming. It is almost 
impossible, however, to place these 
holes so as to obtain high efficiency, 
because the average thickness of bot- 
tom is hardly ever greater than 6 in., 
but even so, at least 90 per cent of 
the explosive used by the other 
method will be saved. As a general 
rule as much of the bottom as pos- 
Sible should be pried loose with pick 


or bar, and the coal should be shot 
only in the tight places. 

Now, a word as to the gases pro- 
duced by permissible explosives and 
dynamites when detonated. The Bu- 
reau of Mines places on its list of 
permissible explosives only those that 
produce less than 158 liters (54 
cu.ft.) of permanent poisonous gases, 
as determined by tests in the Bichel 
pressure gage. Carbon monoxide is 
the most common poisonous gas pro- 
duced by permissible explosive but 
sometimes small quantities of hydro- 
gen sulphide are formed. 

On the basis of the volume of 
poisonous gases, permissible explo- 
sives are placed in classes A, B. and 
C, in which the poisonous gases do 
not exceed 53, 106, and 158 liters 
respectively. They are also classi- 
fied in accordance with their charac- 
teristic ingredient. The class of per- 
missible explosive now largely used is 
of the ammonium-nitrate type, which 
comes within class A or B. 

The quantity of poisonous gases 
produced by a dynamite would de- 
pend upon its class and grade. For 
example, gelatin dynamites produce 
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small quantities of poisonous gases, 
whereas the grades of straight dyna- 
mite now manufactured rarely ex- 
ceed 158 liters per 14 lb. of explosive, 
the limit set by the Bureau of Mines 
for permissible explosives. 
J..E. TIFFANY, 
Explosives Testing Engineer 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





By Monthly Mapping Check 
Loss of Coal Pillars 


Distinctive crayon colors shouid 
be applied to mine maps to indicate 
progress on pillar extraction from 
month to month—-say, yellow for one 
month, red for another, and so on. 
By this means coal pillars and stumps 
left in or abandoned cannot readily 
be camouflaged on the map as ex- 
tracted coal. Not a few underground 
mine officials desirous of temporarily 
making a good showing abandon 
such pillars as can be recovered only 
at greater-than-average cost. 

The failure to show clearly what 
coal is mined and what left makes it 
difficult for the company to justify 
the reported tonnage for royalty 
purposes where payment is made on 
the basis of actual coal mined. 
Where, on the other hand, payment 
is by the tonnage in the coal bed, the 
leaving of pillars involves the pay- 
ment of royalty on coal left in the 
ground. The management should 
know just how much is left and why, 
so that it can enforce more complete 
extraction if that is desirable. 

Moreover, the leaving of pillars 
causes an undue pressure on the pil- 
lar line if the abandoned pillars left 
are large enough to prevent the roof 
in the mined area from entire col- 
lapse. In consequence when pillars 
are left the management should have 
knowledge of that fact. Lost coal is 
not only a waste of coal and of de- 
velopment but often a source of fur- 
ther loss of coal and sometimes a 
menace to the section of the mine in 
which the pillars are abandoned. 








Slope, Kemerova, 
Siberia 

This slope is be- 
ing sunk diagonally 
across the dip of the 
coal seam to the 
second level of the 
Central Shaft, a dis- 
tance of 1,600 ft. on 
a grade of 25 deg. 
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How to Install Shaft Cables 
Without Unequal Loading 


Lowering electric cables down a 
mine shaft and fastening them in 
place is always a ticklish operation 
inasmuch as the cable sheathing 
should not be strained and conse- 
quently each support should take 
only the weight of cable between it 
and the next lower one. Where pos- 
sible, it is advisable to place the 
cable reel on the cage allowing it to 
unwind as the cage is raised or low- 
ered, a stop being made at each sup- 
port while the cable is fastened 
securely in place. 

In many instances, however, the 
electrical conductor must be installed 
in some other passage than the cage 
compartment and must accordingly 
be lowered from the top. In such a 
case, as described by the Iron and 
Coal Trades Review it is advisable to 
lower the electrical conductor by 
means of a steel rope, the two being 
lashed together at intervals of about 
30 ft. The lashings are usually com- 
posed of rope yarns, and care must 
be taken to see that they bind prop- 
erly on both cables. If the steel rope 
is greasy it is advisable not only to 
clean it but to chalk it as well so 
that the marline or twine lashing 
may secure an adequate, non-slip- 
ping grip. By this means each lash- 
ing supports only that length of the 
electrical conductor lying between it 
and the one next lower down. 

The electrical cable may be paid 
out from its reel under suitable ten- 
sion. The steel cable, on the other 
hand, may well be wound upon the 
drum of a hoisting engine or capstan 
and be unwound therefrom either 
under the action of the driving en- 
‘gine or on the brake. 


FASTENING THE CABLE 


When the electrical cable has been 
lowered to place it may be fastened 
in its supports successively begin- 
ning from the bottom and proceed- 
ing upward. If the lashings are 
properly spaced they should come 
immediately above or below the 


points of anchorage. As the cable is 
made fast to each permanent sup- 
port the adjacent lashing may be cut 
loose. It has been found advisable 
to limit the weight of electrical con- 
ductor sustained by any one support 
to approximately 1,000 lb. By this 
means excessive weight is not 
thrown on the cable sheath which ac- 
cordingly is not strained. 

In leading the cable away from 
the top of the shaft also it has been 
found advisable to avoid sharp bends 
as well as sharp projections or 
corners in its holders. If handled 
and anchored carefully a cable of 
this kind will give excellent service 
and last almost indefinitely. If on 
the other hand it is handled roughly 
and installed carelessly it may give 
no end of trouble. 





Sets Transformers in Tank 
Mounted on Wheels 


In the accompanying illustration 
may be seen the portable trans- 
former station installed at Mine 
No. 2 of the Francisco Mining Co., 
of Princeton, Indiana. This is a 
steel box fitted with a hinged cover 
and employed as a container for a 
set of three 15-kva. 2,500- to 250- 
volt, 60-cycle transformers and one 
2,500-volt 200-ampere oil switch. 


MOUNTED ON A TRUCK 


This box is 9 ft. long, 32 in. wide 
and 35 in. deep. It is mounted on an 
ordinary mine car truck. The bot- 
tom of the box consists of two 
4x6x8-in. angle bars 9 ft. long form- 
ing the sides, and two 4x6x2-in. 
angle bars 32 in. long for ends. Upon 
this frame is placed a 2-in. boiler 
plate 32 in. wide and 9 ft. long. A 
2x2x8-in. angle 35 in. in length 
forms each of the four corners, the 
sides, ends and cover being made of 
i-in. boiler plate. A 4-in. manila 
rope is attached at one inside end of 
the box extending directly over the 
top of the oil switch and trans- 
formers and then upward to the roof 
where it passes around a pulley, then 
down to the center of one side of the 


lid. 


Under normal conditions this 
lid is raised about 12 in. so as to 


allow ventilation over the trans- 
formers and switch. In case of fire 
the rope will burn in two, thus allow- 
ing the lid to fall inclosing the fire 
within the steel box where it will be 
smothered. 


SWITCH AUTOMATICALLY PULLED 


Another detail making for safety 
in this device is a steel rope attached 
to the oil switch lever. This extends 
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Plan Showing Transformers Mounted on Steel Car 
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End Elevation 
Showing Switch 


End Elevation 
Showing Transformer 


Portable Transformer Station Has Steel 
Walls in Case of Fire 


Three 15-kva. transformers are here 
shown inclosed in a steel box mounted on 
wheels. As may be seen the arrangement 
is such that should fire start within the box 
a manila rope will be burned off permitting 
the cover to fall. This not only totally 
encases the equipment and smothers the 
fire, but instantly jerks out the switch cut- 
ting off the current supply. 


over a pulley in the roof and thence 
downward, being fastened to the lid 
of the box in such a way as to cause 
the switch to be pulled out in case 
the lid falls. Dry sand to a depth of 
2 in. is placed in the bottom of the 
box to absorb any oil that may leak 
from the transformers. This sand 
acts as a fire deterrent rather than 
a preventive. 

The chief advantages of this trans- 
former station lie in its portability 
and durability. Thus it may be 
easily and quickly moved from place 
to place and its first cost is practi- 
cally its last. 
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Six Motor Combinations for 
Six Reservoir Levels 


An interesting system of pump- 
motor control was recently devised by 
the General Electric Co. It was de- 
veloped for controlling three squir- 
rel-cage pump motors used to 
maintain the water level in a reser- 
voir. It was desired that standard 
automatic starting compensators be 
used, with an auxiliary control that 
would give six combinations of the 
pump motors at six different levels 
of the water in the reservoir. It was 
further desired that but one of 
the pumps operate during certain 
periods, the other two automatically 
shutting down to start again only at 
the end of a predetermined period. 

In view of the fact that ice would 
foul the mechanism of a float switch 
during the winter months, it was 
decided to use a Ruggles-Klingemann 
regulator panel having six control 
points, each point to represent a defi- 
nite level of the water in the reser- 
voir. On this panel were mounted 
the regulator, a dial switch, a control 
circuit switch, a time switch and 
seven double-pole control relaying 
contactors. Rather than make up a 
new dial switch with six points, a 
field control switch with twenty-one 
buttons are utilized, the six points 
being obtained by wiring the twenty- 
one buttons into seven groups of 
three buttons each. 


PUMPS START SUCCESSIVELY 


In use, a recession of the water in 
the reservoir causes the regulator to 
operate, moving the dial switch to 
the first control point, actuating con- 
tactor No. 1 and starting pump motor 
No. 1 by means of the first automatic 
compensator. As the water level con- 
tinues to drop, additional contactors 
up to the sixth are actuated. The 
first pump motor is rated at 60 hp., 
the second at 100 hp. and the third 
at 150 hp. As each pump goes into 
operation on the first three points of 
the dial switch, the preceding one 
drops out. Pump No. 8 continues to 
operate on the fourth, fifth and sixth 
points, upon each of which additional 
pumps are picked up. On the fourth 
point, pump No. 1 is added; on the 
fifth this pump drops out and pump 
No. 2 is picked up, but on the sixth 
point, all three pumps go into opera- 
tion. 

In order to provide operation of 
but one of the pumps during certain 
periods, a time switch and one of the 
control relaying contactors’ were 
used. The normally closed tips of 
the time switch were wired in the 
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coil circuit of the contactor. The 
control circuits of the two automatic 
starting compensator panels were 
likewise wired through this con- 
tactor. During normal operation 
this device is closed and all the 
pump motors start on their respec- 
tive points. During the period of 
shut-down, however, the tips of the 
time switch open and the contactor 
drops out. As a result, only one 
pump motor operates, regardless of 
the position of the dial switch. 





Interpoles Must Correspond 
With Required Rotation 


In the “Practical Pointer” section 
of the Feb. 25 issue of Coal Age, 
J. A. Shaw describes safe practice 
in. connecting the interpoles of 
direct-current motors. I am of the 
opinion that he has gone about the 
method backwards. He tells how to 
produce the proper rotation in rela- 
tion to the interpole connections. 
The more practical need is to make 
the proper connections of the inter- 
poles to correspond with the re- 
quired rotation. 

The more usual method is to con- 
nect the shunt and series fields 
properly, as determined by magnetic 
test if necessary, and then connect 
the interpoles in respect to the shunt 
and series field to correspond to the 
direction that the armature must ro- 
tate. Then, if on a trial, the arma- 
ture does not rotate in the right 
direction, this can be corrected with- 
out disturbing the field relation, by 
reversing the two leads running to 
the brush holders. 

R. R. WEBSTER, 

Chief Electrician. 
Elkhorn Piney Coal Mining Co., 
Weeksbury, Ky. 
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Coil Shop Should Be Clean, 
Light and Private 


Coal companies in the last few 
years have shown a marked tendency 
to do less and less coil making in the 
mine repair shops, The smaller com- 
panies are, as a rule, sending their 
armatures away for rewinding, and 
the large companies which have their 
own winding shops are in many cases 
buying factory-made coils in prefer- 
ence to those of their own make. 

An exception to the common prac- 
tice is the Montevallo Coal Mining 
Co., of Aldrich, Ala. This mine pro- 
duces only 600 tons per day, yet the 
armature winding is done at the 
mine and the coils are made there. 

The coil shop is a room 16x20 ft. 
which forms the second story of a. 
small store house. Windows on 
three sides let in an abundance of 
natural light. The equipment con- 
sists of a homemade motor-driven 
coil-winding machine, a homemade 
paper shear and a small dipping tank 
for individual coils. After being 
dipped in shellac the coils are pulled 
to shape by hand in a bench vise. 


LIGHT AND PRIVACY ASSURED 


The men at the mine state that 
this coil shop is, in a manner, a 
makeshift and that it is hoped that 
room will be provided in a proposed 
new repair shop for the work. 
Granted that it is a makeshift, this 
small coil shop has several desirable 
features. It is far enough away from 
the repair shop so that the man mak- 
ing coils is not bothered continually 
by visitors. The location is such 
that the place can be kept fairly 
clean, and the exposure and window 
location provides for an abundance 
of natural light. 


























Coil Shop of the Montevallo Coal Mining Co. 


At the left is a homemade motor-driven winding machine. 


Mounted on the end 


of the bench is an improvised paper shear and at the lower right is a small tank in 
which the individual coils are dipped in shellac before being taped and pulled. The 
room, which is 16x20 ft. and is the second story of a small supply house, has windows 


on three sides, 
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Is the Fan with Backward-Curved Blades: 
The Best Ventilating Unit? 


Must Distinguish Intrinsic Resistance from That Due 
to Increased Volume — Laid-Back Blade Fan Has 
Twice Weight and Cost of One with Forward-Blades 


By W. A. ROWE 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Several statements from which an 
entirely erroneous impression may 
be gained appeared in the article en- 
titled “Operating Characteristics of 
Centrifugal Fans and Use of Fan- 
Performance Curve” delivered be- 
fore the American Institute of Min- 
ing & Metallurgical Engineers and 
reprinted in Coal Age, March 18, 
pages 393 to 398. The first of these 
is that a fan with a forward-curved 
blade is so unstable that a “slight 
change in operating conditions when 
it is running at its point of maxi- 
mum efficiency will cause the fan to 
operate very inefficiently.” This is 
not so. 


GREATER VOLUME OF AIR 


The point which possibly has been 
overlooked is that a 10 per cent drop 
in the static pressure against which 
the fan is operating is not the same 
as a change of 10 per cent in the re- 
sistance of the mine. The author 
further states that it is guesswork 
to estimate the resistance a mine 
will offer to a certain volume of air 
within at least 10 per cent of the 
actual resistance and because that 10 
per cent figure has been used, it is 
assumed that it was the intent of the 
author that the change in the mine 
resistance was 10 per cent for a 
given volume of air. 

Take, for example, the first in- 
stance where it is stated that a 10 
per cent drop in pressure would 
cause 26 per cent increase in volume 
and take also the example cited in 
the article of a fan designed to 
deliver 100,000 cu.ft. of air per 
minute against a 2-in. static pres- 
sure. A 26 per cent increase in the 
volume would represent 126,000 
cubic ft. per minute at 1.8-in. water 
gage. We know from our mathe- 
matics of ventilation that the pres- 
sure necessary to cause ventilation 
varies directly as the square of the 


volume when conditions causing re- 
sistance remain unchanged. 


No SMALL MISCALCULATION 


If the mine in its changed condi- 
tion would handle 126,000 cu.ft. per 
minute at 1.8 in. water gage, it may 
be readily calculated. that the re- 
sistance of the mine based on 
100,00 cu.ft. per minute only being 
passed through it would correspond 
to a water gage of 1.13 in. This is 
not a 10 per cent change in the mine 
resistance. Had the actual resistance 
been 1.13 in. for 100,000 cu.ft. and 
the operator had calculated that the 
resistance would be 2 in. for that 
volume, he would have overestimated 
the mine resistance 77 per cent. It 
would not be correct to call that a 
“slight” difference in the resistance. 

For an actual drop of 10 per cent 
in the resistance, it is easy to de- 
termine the. condition at which the 
fan will operate by plotting the char- 
acteristics of the mine through a 
point corresponding to 90 per cent 
resistance for 100 per cent of 
capacity. Using the same fan char- 
acteristic charts of the forward- 
curved blade and the full backward- 
curved blade, which illustrate the 
author’s article, we can plot the mine 
characteristic curve for that condi- 
tion. This is marked A. 

Where this mine characteristic 
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curve crosses the static-pressure 
curve of the fan will establish the 
operating point, which is where the 
volume that a mine will pass at a 
given water gage equals the quantity 
of air a fan will handle against the 
same static pressure. This, it is ap- 
parent, will represent approximately 
5 per cent increase in volume on the 
forward-curved blade, and 3 per cent 
increase in volume on the full back- 
ward-curved blade, with approxi- 
mately 6 per cent and 2 per cent in- 
crease in the horsepower, respec- 
tively, for the two types. 

The figures given in Table I, page 
396, should show the effect of 10 per 
cent increase or decrease in re- 
sistance for a given volume of air 
and should be revised in accordance 
with these figures or an entirely er- 
roneous impression will be conveyed. 

If, for both types of fans men- 
tioned, we plot the characteristics of 
the mine for a condition where the 
water gage at the fan at constant 


speed has dropped 10 per cent, then - 


it will represent with the forward- 
curved blade a new condition in the 
mine where the mine would pass the 
original volume at approximately 
57 per cent of the original water 
gage, whereas in the case of the full 
backward-curved blade, it will rep- 
resent a water gage of 77 per cent of 
the original, the equivalent orifice 
being different in each case. These 
two conditions are shown by the solid 
characteristic line B. 


WIDE RANGE OF EFFICIENCY 


It is to be regretted that the effi- 
ciency curves were not also plotted 
as it would have been readily pos- 
sible to show by the above means 
that with the forward-curved blade 
the efficiency of the fan is main- 
tained over a much wider range of 
capacity than with the full backward- 
curved blade. : 

The second point in which it is im- 
possible to accept the author’s con- 
clusions concerns the claim for high 
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mechanical efficiency on fans hav- 
ing a full backward-curved blade. 
In Fig. 5, on p. 397 of the article 
quoted, is shown what purports to be 
a test of a high-speed fan, showing 
the mechanical efficiency above 80 
per cent. Repeated tests of fans of 
the leading manufacturers of that 
type of equipment have never yet 
confirmed claims. for efficiencies as 
high as this. The efficiency of this 
type of fan is more likely to be un- 
der 70 per cent than over 80 per cent 
and it is not as high as has been ob- 
tained with well-designed propor- 
tions of the fan with the forward- 
curved blades. 

The characteristics which have 
been discussed have been unfor- 
tunately those of an academic rather 
than of a practical nature. Instead 
of focussing all our attention on the 
performance characteristics, it would 
be wise to give thought to the op- 
erating every-day characteristics of 
the different types of fans discussed. 


TIP SPEED EXCESSIVE 


The full backward-curved blade 
type of fan is not a new machine. It 
was described in text books over a 
generation ago. Though it is a good 
fan, its laid-back blades give a low 
manometric ratio, requiring an ex- 
cessively high speed for a given 
water gage. For example, in the 
case of the fan duty previously men- 
tioned, having a water gage of 2 in., 
this high-speed fan would have to 
operate at a peripheral velocity, or 
tip speed, of 7,000 ft. per minute. 
For the same duty the well-designed 
forward-curved blade would operate 
at a tip speed of 4,000 ft. per minute. 
Though the speed, first-mentioned, 
for the laid-back blade might not be 
considered objectionable for a 2-in. 
water gage, there are many of our 
mines today which are compelled to 
operate at water gages much higher 
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than this. It is easy, therefore, to 
appreciate that when we apply such 
a fan to these higher water gages, 
the speed of this fan may be so high 
as to make its use seriously ques- 
tionable. The preference of many 
mine operators for low speeds is 
therefore based on real reasons. If 
this is a “relic of the old days” it is 
a sample of good judgment used by 
the old timers founded on long prac- 
tical experience. 

Another disadvantage of the back- 
wardly laid blade is that fans of that 
design are low in volumetric capaci- 
ties. It is necessary to use a much 
larger fan in all its dimensions than 
with the forward-curved blade, for 
the maximum of efficiency of the 
high-speed fan occurs at a relatively 
much lower outlet velocity. The pro- 
portional dimensions for efficiencies 
anywhere near comparable would 
show lineal dimensions over 25 per 
cent greater than for the forward- 
curved blade. Experience has shown 
that the weight would be about 
double that of the forward-curved 
blade fan, and the cost in the same 
proportion. 





Snubbing More Effective 
Than Shearing 


In the issue of March 11 Thomas 
Stroup comments on my article in 
your issue of Dec. 31, 1925, Mr. 
Stroup’s comments being under the 
head “Shooting More Important 
Than Shearing.” Among other mat- 
ters he refers to a statement in the 


article to the effect that it is ques- . 


tionable if snubbing the face will be 
as efficient in increasing the per- 
centage of lump coal as center shear- 
ing. I agree with him this is a sur- 
prising statement and was surprised 
when I read it. In the article as I 
wrote it I merely described different 
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ways of obtaining larger coal, the 
important one of which was the 
snubbing of the face. 

The title of my article was ‘“Min- 
ing Lump Coal,” and I described 
various ways and means of obtain- 
ing results, the more important of 
which was snubbing. The title of 
the article as printed reads, “Center 
Shearing Increases the Percentage 
of Lump,” and so much was omitted 
from my article that by reading 
what was printed one would think 
my intention was to say that center 
shearing was the thing to do. 


SNUB FACE AND SAVE POWDER 


The article as I wrote it read in 
part as follows: 

“Another method of mining coal 
so that it can be shot with a small 
quantity of explosives and few holes 
is to snub the face. After the un- 
dercut is made by an arcwall cutter 
the machine is pulled out from under 
the kerf, the cutterbar raised and a 
snubbing cut made. 

“If desirable, the snubbing can be 
made higher [than immediately over 
the undercut] leaving some coal be- 
tween the two kerfs. This coal will 
break into good-sized lumps, and in 
some coal it is desirable to make the 
snubbing cut rather high. The same 
kind of cut can be made when the 
machine is used for slabbing on long 
faces. When the snubbing cut is 
made the coal rolls more freely from 
the face, requires less power to 
shoot, and a larger quantity of lump 
is obtained. 


TURRET CUTTER PREFERABLE 


“The arewall machine is probably 
the best adapted of all machines to 
make a snubbing cut. There are no 
extra complications required on the 
machine to accomplish this. The 
standard machine will do the work. 

“In some coal seams the saving in 
drilling holes and in powder will 
more than offset the cost of making 
the extra cut and whatever increase 
there might be in the percentage of 
lump coal is a clear gain. 

“The shortwall machine has been 
equipped with a double cutter bar. 
The upper one, being shorter, does 
the snubbing. This type of short- 
wall machine has the disadvantage 
as compared with ordinary shortwall 
machines, that it is higher, heavier 
and a little more difficult to handle, 
and it is not recommended where 
there is sulphur, hard cutting or a 
rolling bottom.” N. D. LEVIN. 

Columbus, Ohio. 
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Union Balks-at Arbitration in Any 
Form; Permanent Fact-Finding Bureau 


Conditionally Approved, Says Murray 


Washington, D. C., April 20.—Un- 
alterable opposition to any legislation 
“which spells arbitration’ and condi- 
tional acceptance of the proposal to 
establish a permanent government fact- 
finding coal bureau mark the attitude 
of the United Mine Workers. This was 
made clear here yesterday when the 
House committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce resumed its hearings 
and invited Philip Murray, international 
vice-presdent, and Thomas Kennedy, 
international secretary-treasurer of the 
union, to present their views. 

“Any kind of system” which has ar- 
bitration as its purpose would be un- 
welcome, declared Mr. Murray. This 
opposition extends not only to arbitra- 
tion as a continuing policy but to any 
system of emergency control which 
would authorize the President to create 
a board that could investigate and re- 
port upon the issues in the wage contro- 
versy which gave birth to the emer- 
gency. If, however, the government 
should decide to set up some scheme of 
arbitration, then the union demands 
that the program be broadened to in- 
clude government fixing of profits and 
prices as well as wages, and complete 
control of the industry. 

The union will not oppose a compul- 
sory fact-finding bureau provided the 
union has adequate representation in 
that bureau “in order that the Ameri- 
can coal miner can rest assured that 
the statistics and information gathered 
shall be compiled from the standpoint 
of aiding in correcting the abuses and 
basic evils existing in the bituminous 
coal industry.” Such a bureau should 
collect facts on: 

(1) “The elimination of uneconomic 
and unscientific freight rates” on coal; 

(2) Railroad coal purchases and al- 
leged conspiracies to beat down prices 
on locomotive fuel; 

(3) Alleged boycotts of union-mined 
coal by certain railroads and public util- 

ities; 

(4) Relative efficiency of all soft-coal 
mines; 

(5) Physical conditions of mines as 
bearing upon introduction of new ma- 
chinery and financial ability of produc- 
ers to reduce costs by mechanization of 
such mines; 

(6) Capital necessary to launch min- 
ing projects “based upon the utilization 
of modern mine practices in line with 
sound engineering principles”; 

(7) Sales costs, interlocking rela- 


tionships of producers and sales agen- 
cies and actual profits; 

(8) “All other facts which will en- 
able collective bargaining and scientific 
management to remedy the evils 
of overproduction, unprofitable sales 
prices, promote efficiency and continuity 
of operations and in turn the lowest 
possible coal price to the consuming 
public, consistent with a wage rate to 
the miner compatible with American 
standards and a fair return upon the 
investment to the operator.” 

Congressman Lea wanted to know 
whether the fact-finding agency should 
not be empowered to compel the pro- 
duction of union records and testimony. 
Mr. Murray replied that the union did 
not want such power lodged with the 
fact-finding agency, but did not see how 
it could be avoided if such powers were 
exercised over the operators. 

“The coal miner,” asserted Mr. 
Murray, “has been the innocent victim 
of destructive mismanagement” and 
has learned by experience that it is 
unwise to take pot-luck in chance arbi- 
tration experiments. 


Recounts Soft-Coal Evils 


“Unprecedented overdevelopment, in- 
equitable and unscientific freight rates, 
obsolete mining equipment, abrogation 
of wage contracts by cheating opera- 
tors, halting of increased consumption 
and the inexpert management that per- 
sists throughout bituminous coal have 
all contributed to a period of cut-throat 
competition that is dissipating large 
pools of capital, wrecking entire mining 
communities and demoralizing the basic 
structure of the soft-coal industry.” 

Several times during the course of his 
testimony Mr. Murray attacked the 
companies which have broken away 
from the Jacksonville agreement. That 
agreement, he declared, had been made 
“at the behest of representatives of the 
United States Government” and the 
government has done nothing to brand 
those operators who repudiated their 
pledges. 

Complete unionization, said the wit- 
ness, would be a great stabilizing fac- 
tor. Although closely questioned, he did 
not explain to the committee, however, 
how such complete unionization would 
eliminate the problem of the surplus 
mines and the surplus miners. His 
nearest approach was the contention 
that, with wages and working condi- 
tions equalized, the inefficient operation 
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would be driven out of business by eco- 
nomic pressure. When asked how far 
the government should go in protecting 
the public against an interruption to its 
coal supply, Mr. Murray at first an- 
swered that he did not know and then 
parried by inquiring how far the gov- 
ernment would go in interesting itself 
in the victims of contract “repudiation” 
in West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

He admitted that if the government 
had emergency control powers and fixed 
wages high enough to induce strikers 
to return to work, there might be a 
willingness on the part of the workers 
to favor continued government opera- 
tion. If. on the contrary, it “meant the 
same kind of wage regulation as in the 
postal service, the workers wouldn’t be 
for it.” He was not willing to concede 
that union and operator representation 
on the fact-finding agency would de- 
tract from the value and weight of such 
an agency’s labors. 

Mr. Murray accused the railroads of 
a deliberate campaign to break down 
coal prices in ‘the union fields and to 
encourage non-union production to the 
detriment of roads serving union ter- 
ritory and the business and social life 
in that territory. President Atterbury 
of the Pennsylvania R.R., he said, was 
a leader in this movement. The pur- 
pose of this campaign, he insisted, was 
to wreck the Jacksonville agreement 
and force all wages down to $2.50@ 
$3.50 levels. Discriminatory rate ad- 
justments also are hurting the union 
fields. 

Concluding the examination of Mr. 
Murray this morning, committee mem- 
bers again pressed him for an explana- 
tion of his statement that complete 
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unionization would be a _ stabilizing 
factor. The witness answered that the 
Central Competitive Field, paying a 
high wage rate, had efficient labor, 
skilled management, large operating 
units and lower production costs. He 
contended that these conditions were 
reversed in non-union West Virginia, 
although the physical conditions as to 
coal seams were comparable. The 
better relationships developed under 
union control would curb ruinous com- 
petition and promote mergers to elim- 
inate uneconomic mines. 

Mr. Murray denied that West Vir- 
ginia coal was superior in quality to 
that mined in the Central Competitive 
Field and said operators in the latter 
territory had fallen down in salesman- 
ship. The mine workers believe, he 
told representatives here, that the fact 
that the Southern fields were non-union 
has been considered in fixing rates to 
the Lakes. Increasing the differential 
in favor of Pittsburgh and eastern 
Ohio to 53c. would enable the union 
mines to compete against the lower 
wage scales in non-union districts. It 
might also have a tendency to close 
down some of the Southern mines. 

Asked his authority for the state- 
ment that the Jacksonville agreement 
had been made at the request of the 
government, Mr. Murray said: “Prior 
to February, 1924, a joint call was 
issued for a conference of operators 
and mine workers in the Central Com- 
petitive Field. The Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
refused to participate. As a result of 
that refusal it seemed that there would 
be no conference, as other operators 
were about to decide on the same 
course. Mr. Hoover, in his anxiety to 
have industrial peace and to prevent an 
additional strike, asked W. K. Field to 
be represented at Jacksonville. Mr. 
Field then authorized Messrs. Donald- 
son and Armstrong to attend the Jack- 
sonville meeting and participate on 
behalf of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


Operators’ Wants Differ 


“During the conferences some of the 
operating interests were opposed to a 
three-year extension of the old agree- 
ment; some wanted a wage reduction, 
others wanted a one-year agreement, 
some two years, but Messrs. Donald- 
son and Armstrong insisted on a five- 
year contract at the old rates. Asked 
why, they said it was the desire of the 
government.” 

“But the government did not attempt 
to dictate the terms,” said Mr. Herch. 

“No, except that Mr. Hoover told the 
mine workers that it was the desire of 
the government that the contract be 
continued three or four years.” 

“All the government did was to urge 
an agreement,” persisted Mr. Herch. 

“It was suggested in a private con- 
ference between Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Lewis, not at Jacksonville, that the old 
rates be continued,” retorted the wit- 
ness. There was, he admitted, no 
formal record of the government’s 
interest except the annual report of 
the Department ‘of Commerce and a 
letter from President Coolidge compli- 
menting Mr. Lewis on the arrangement 
effected at Jacksonville. 

Mr. Murray reiterated his opposition 
to compulsory arbitration and said the 
question of voluntary arbitration should 
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Insurance Company Insists 
On Rock-Dusting 


The Associated Companies, of 
Hartford, Conn., which write a 
large volume of compensation 
insurance business on coal mines 
throughout the United States, 
have come out strongly for rock- 
dusting. Carrying risks on gas- 
eous as well as non-gaseous mines, 
the organization has been advocat- 
ing rock-dusting of bituminous 
coal mines for the last two years, 
and a large number of operations 
have adopted the practice. 

G. B. Butterfield, general man- 
ager of the Associated Companies, 
announced on April 10, however, 
that beginning Oct. 1, next, this 
organization will not insure any 
gaseous or dusty coal mine that 
is not rock-dusted, and in the 
event that any gaseous or dusty 
mine on the books has not adopted 
the practice by that time, its 
policy will be cancelled. 











be left to the industry. For that reason 
he rejected the suggestion that a bill 
along the lines of the Parker-Watson 
railroad labor bill would be a good 
thing, notwithstanding the fact that 
that measure makes the acceptance of 
arbitration optional. The union, he 
said, had no objection to mediation and 
conciliation. He declined to venture a 
prediction of what might happen at the 
expiration of the Jacksonville agree- 
ment. 


Kennedy Launches Shafts 


Mr. Kennedy, calling attention to 
bills providing for mediation and concil- 
iation, testified that such powers al- 
ready were lodged with the Department 
of Labor. To go beyond those powers, 
he argued, would in itself be creating 
some form of compulsion. 

Expanding further on the union dis- 
taste for arbitration, Mr. Kennedy said 
that both the public and the anthracite 
operators wanted cheaper coal and con- 
tinuity of supply. This meant that the 
representatives of the public and of the 
operators on an arbitration board would 
be arranged against the mine workers 
regardless of the justice of the mine 
workers’ contentions. 

The witness would not commit him- 
self on the question of whether he 
favored legislation which would permit 
examination of the private records of 
industry in general, but said that was 
necessary in the coal industry to es- 
tablish the facts. If the government 
could attack the royalty problem, it 


could reduce the price of coal. Mr’ 


Kennedy also assailed the state anthra- 
cite tax as put over by the selfish in- 
terests of manufacturers to avoid pay- 
ing their proper share of taxation. He 
repeated the charge that the operators 
had encouraged the last anthracite sus- 
pension to destroy the union. 

The committee adjourned the hear- 
ings this afternoon and will resume on 
April 26. Harry L. Gandy, executive 
secretary of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, probably will be the first wit- 
ness heard next week. 
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Penna Resigns, Then Accepts 
Another Term 


After declining to accept another 
term as secretary of the Indiana Bitu- 
minous Coal Operators’ Association at 
the regular election, April 17, Phil. H. 
Penna, who has held the office since 
1900, consented to accept the position 
again Monday when the executive board 
met in an all-day session in Terre 
Haute and prevailed upon Mr. Penna to 
withdraw his resignation. While there 
were no comments Monday upon the .- 
situation which led Mr. Penna to refuse 
to accept the office at the annual meet- 
ing of the board, it was said that all 
difficulties had been satisfactorily set- 
tled and that Mr. Penna had been 
chosen by unanimous vote of the board. 

David Ingle, of Evansville, Ind., 
president of the association, declared 
that Mr. Penna’s name had been the 
only one under consideration by the 
executive board and in a statement fol- 
lowing the meeting declared that “Mr. 
Penna’s election was unanimous.” 

Mr. Penna first came into prominence 
in the mining industry when, as a 
miner, he was active in the organiza- 
tion of the present District No. 11, 
United Mine Workers. As a result of 
his activity he was elected in 1887 as 
the first president of the district organ- 
ization and continued in his service 
with the miners’ union until 1900. 

His ability as an organizer brought 
an offer from the operators which was 
accepted by Mr. Penna in August, 1900. 
In the interim Mr. Penna not only has 
taken an active part in the development 
of the Indiana bituminous field but has 
become recognized nationally as a 
leader in the coal industry. 





Montour 9 Opens; 2,200 at 
Work for Pittsburgh Co. 


With the opening of Montour No. 9 
mine, of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., at 
McDonald, Pa., on April 20, one-third 
of the mines of the company in the 
Pittsburgh district are operating on an 
open-shop basis. Montour No. 9 is the 
eleventh mine of the company to begin 
work on the November, 1917, scale, 
independent of the United Mine 
Workers. The company has a total of 
33 mines in the Pittsburgh district, 22 
of which are still idle. More than 50 
men went to work at Montour No. 9 the 
first day. The company now has a total 
of almost 2,200 miners at work in the 
Pittsburgh district on the 1917 scale. 
Montour No. 9 had been closed since 
April 22, 1925. 





Industrial Coal Stocks Ebb 


Coal supplies on hand in various in- 
dustries on March 1, according to the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, were as follows: Steel plants, 
24 days; electric utilities and goal-gas 
plants, 47 days; railroads, 23 days; by- 
product-coke plants, 21 days; miscel- 
laneous industries, 42 days. This com- 
pares with these estimates by the gov- 
ernment as of Feb. 1: Steel plants, 26 
days;- electric utilities and coal-gas 
plants, 50 days; railroads, 25 days; by- 
product-coke plants, 23 days; miscel- 
laneous industries, 37 days. 
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Urges Subsidy to Encourage 
Nova Scotia Coal Industry 


Establishment of coking plants in 
Montreal and other large _ central 
cities for converting Nova Scotia slack 
into domestic coal and the granting of 
a subsidy by the federal government for 
each ton of Nova Scotia coal sold to 
Montreal and points west, and for each 
ton of Alberta coal sold east of Winni- 
peg are suggested by Major Hume 
Cronyn, K. C., as means to enable 
Canada to become independent of the 
United States for coal supplies and to 
bring about relief from a perilous coal 
situation in Nova Scotia. These were 
submitted at a meeting of the Young 
Men’s Canadian Club in the Windsor 
Hotel, Montreal, April 12. Mr. Cronyn, 
who is president of the Huron & Erie 
Mortgage Co. and the Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., was a member of the Dun- 
can commission appointed to investi- 
gate Nova Scotia coal conditions. 

Opposition was voiced against rais- 
ing the Canadian tariff against Ameri- 
can coals and against a reduction of 
rates for the transportation of coal east 
and west. The sale of byproducts, such 
as gas, from the coal converted in cen- 
tral coking plants, the speaker said, 
would lessen the cost of such fuel to 
the consumer. Expenses of establish- 
ing such plants would be heavy, he ad- 
mitted, and he thought that the gov- 
ernment should contribute. 

Major Cronyn declared no better- 
ment will come until the industry in 
Nova Scotia is placed on a firm 
economic basis and operators and 
miners forget their past bitterness and 
differences and prepare to co-operate 
in harmony for mutual benefit. 


Break Off Wage Parley on 
Kansas Shovel-Mine Labor 


Negotiations on a wage scale 
between District 14, United Mine 
Workers, and operators of half a 
dozen steam-shovel mines near Mul- 
berry, Kan., were broken off the night 
of April 13. After the mines involved 
had been “marched” upon by union 
miners in motor cars several weeks ago, 
a truce was effected by entering nego- 
tiations for a contract. It was agreed 
at a preliminary conference that the 
miners should submit a written pro- 
posal. This was done and terms were 
presented similar to those of the 
Jacksonville agreement together with a 

. tonnage rate on wagon hauls from the 
strip mines. The operators proposed 
a tonnage rate for a large part of the 
work in the pits, and the miners 
rejected this. The controversy hinges 
on wages for the common labor in the 
mines, as the cranemen, engineers and 

. other skilled workers are paid the 

union scale. 


Elk Horn Sells Oil Rights 


All the undeveloped oil and gas rights 
in Kentucky and West Virginia belong- 
ing to the Elk Horn Coal Corporation 
have been sold to the Louisville Gas 
& Electric Co. for approximately $700,- 
000. Elk Horn retains, under the terms 
of the sale, one-eighth interest in all 
oil found on the territory sold, without 
bearing any costs of development. 
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Thomas Kennedy 
secretary-treasurer, who pre- 
sented his views on coal legislation at 
the House hearing this week. 


Miners’ 





Alaska Colliery Destroyed 
In $500,000 Fire 


The Alaska colliery of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., at 
Mt. Carmel, Pa., was destroyed by fire 
last Saturday night, entailing a loss 
estimated unofficially at about $500,000. 
The fire broke out about 8 o’clock and 
had wrecked the structure within two 
hours. A night watchman who dis- 
covered the fire said there had been 
no explosion. 

The colliery, which was comparatively 
new, was one of the largest in this 
section of the anthracite region and 
employed about 950 men. Officials said 
they were unable to explain the cause 
of the fire pending an investigation. 

Since the resumption of hard-coal 
mining after the strike, the colliery had 
been operating at normal capacity. 
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C. & O. to Acquire Stock 
Of Island Creek R.R. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on April 16 authorized the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry. to acquire control of 
the Island Creek R.R. in Logan County, 
West Virginia, by purchase of its cap- 
ital stock. 

Since 1912 the Chesapeake & Ohio 
has been operating the Island Creek line 
under a 20-year lease. The main line of 
the Island Creek R.R., which was com- 
pleted in 1904, extends from near Logan 
to Holden, a distance of about five miles, 
with several short branches which have 
an aggregate length of ten miles. The 
proposed purchase is to include the 
branch mileage. 

The Logan & Southern R.R., a feeder 
line, owned by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
connects with the main line of the 
Island Creek at Monitor Junction, near 
Logan. 

Commissioner Eastman, of the Com- 
merce Commission, dissented from the 
report of the majority, declaring the 
acquisition of involved consolidation of 
roads into a single system for owner- 
ship and operation beyond their author- 
ity to approve. He also thought the 
price to be paid was too high. 





Minto Board Report Tabled 


The report of the Royal Commission 
appointed by the government to in- 
vestigate the causes leading up to the 
troubles in the Minto (N. B.) coal field 
between the Minto Coal Co. and its 
miners was tabled in the Provincial 
Legislature April 9 by Dr. H. I. Taylor. 

The Commission in the course of its 
duties acted as a board of conciliation 
and succeeded in bringing about an 
amicable and satisfactory settlement of 
the strike of the miners. The members 
of the Royal Commission were E. R. 
Teed, of Woodstock; Geo. A. Stone, of 
Moncton, and Luke S. Morrison, of 
Fredericton. 





Discussion of proposal to establish 
a federal industrial court to settle 
strikes and other problems between 
capital and labor featured the hear- 
ing last week before the committee 
on commerce, trade and commercial 
law of the American Bar Association 
at 65 Liberty St., New York City. 
Chairman Province M. Pogue, of Cin- 
cinnati, presided. 

Several bills are before Congress 
for establishment of a court of this 
sort, but the bar committee, it was 
learned, wants to formulate a bill of 
its own. The hearing was to study 
the various angles of public opinion 
as regards the formulation of such a 
bill, which would be equitable to both 
employer and employee. 

The American Federation of Labor 
went on record as being unqualifiedly 
against establishment of such a 
court. Matthew Woll, vice-president 
of the federation, who appeared be- 
fore the committee, declared such a 





American Federation of Labor Opposes Plan 
For Federal Industrial Court to Settle Strikes 


measure “would destroy freedom of 
collective bargaining” between em- 
ployer and employee and would fur- 
thermore be “unconstitutional as well 
as impracticable.” 


Murray T. Quigg, editor of Law 
and Labor, joined with Mr. Woll in 
the view that a national industrial 
court is unnecessary to settle strikes. 
He favored a Congressional bill to 
“define more clearly the private 
rights of disputants” and to provide 
changing of contracts by agreement 
in order to avoid strikes without 
“outside” interference in industry. 


State Senator William R. Eaton of 
Colorado was the only advocate of 
the industrial court idea who was 
heard at the session. ‘He favored a 
federal body similar to the Colorado 
Industrial Commission which, he 
said, has resulted in only two strikes 
being called in that state in three 
years. 
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Cabinet Confers with British Miners 
And Operators as Strike Impends; 
Commission Report Roundly Scored 


When the situation in the British 
coal industry seemed likely to take an 
even more serious turn the government 
intervened. The Minister of Labor on 


April 14 had a conference with the - 


representatives of the operators and the 
Prime Minister, Stanley Baldwin, in- 
terviewed the industrial committee of 
the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress. The Premier did not 
commit himself to any action, but a 
special meeting of the Cabinet this 
week was expected to consider the 
matter. - 

The outlook seemed darkest at the 
close of the conference between the 
colliery owners and miners on April 13. 
Replying to the recent report of the 
Royal Coal Commission, the miners’ 
representatives emphatically opposed 
several of the report’s principal clauses, 
which were drafted by members of the 
commission as essential to bringing 
about peace and prosperity for the 
British coal industry. 

The miners’ leaders declared that no 
settlement would be acceptable that did 
not provide at least a wage enabling the 
miners to get a decent standard of liv- 
ing. The suggestion that “the minimum 
percentage” on wages should be set- 
tled in the various mining districts and 
not nationally also was objected to. 
Redistribution of present daily hours of 
labor over a week of five days instead 
of six, they pronounced impracticable. 

The announced intention of the opera- 
tors to endeavor to open district negotia- 
tions on the wage issue was construed 
by the miners as definite abandonment 
of the national wage negotiations. It 
brought the Industrial Committee of the 
General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress definitely into line behind the 
miners’ executive. 


Announce End of Old Contracts 


In explaining their action the oper- 
ators said that it would be necessary 
for them to terminate the existing con- 
tracts, and that notices to that effect 
would be posted at the pits this week, 
but this, they pointed out, did not imply 
termination of the negotiations. On 
the contrary, the mine owners were pre- 
paring a draft of a national wage 
agreement to embody the principles 
which they thought could appropriately 
be settled nationally. 

Hope of an amicable settlement be- 
fore May 1 has been held in some 
quarters because of the resistance on 
both sides to letting things get to the 
breaking point. It has been apparent 
all along that the miners, though ob- 
jecting to portions of the Coal Commis- 
sion’s report, have not wished to go on 
record as repudiating it entirely. 

The same is true regarding the coal 
owners. The extremists among them 
who are willing to go to the mat with 
the miners have so far been kept in the 
background by cooler heads, preferring 
argument to action. 

Secretary Cook, of the Miners’ Fed- 
eration, announced that he had received 
a letter from the secretary of the Inter- 


national Transport Workers Federation 
promising all possible support to the 
miners should the conflict actually break 
out between them and the mine owners. 

Support by every possible means, in 
the event of a strike, was promised 
April 16 by a committee of the Inter- 
national Miners’ Federation at a meet- 
ing in Brussels. The decision means, 
according to the International Federa- 
tion, that not only will efforts be made 
to stop the exportation of coal to Great 
Britain but the possibility of a general 
sympathetic strike on the Continent 
also is contemplated. 

The support of the International 
Federation was gained only after con- 
cessions by the British leaders. It was 
agreed that in the event of a sympa- 
thetic strike on the Continent the direc- 
tion of the British strike would pass 
from the British leaders to the inter- 
national committee and that there 
should be no separate settlement in 
Britain. 

Prime Minister Baldwin is devoting 
his energy to a plan for the settlement 
of wages, which is the most contentious 
point. It is expected that the operators 
will reluctantly consent to a national 
wage negotiation proceeding, but it is 
not known whether they will still desire 
to reserve some control of the wage 
settlements by districts, to which the 
miners are violently opposed. 





Resumes Work of Unifying 


Electrical Terms 


Nearly one hundred delegates with 
members of their families arrived on 
the “Andania” from Hamburg, South- 
ampton and Cherbourg to attend the 
annual sessions of the International 
Electrotechnical Commission. Col. 
R. E. B. Crompton, of England, the 
honorary secretary of the commission, 
who is 81 years of age, was the official 
spokesman of the party. The commis- 
sion will continue the work of the in- 
ternational standardization of electrical 
terms and ratings. 

At the meeting of official welcome, 
held in the auditorium of the Engi- 
neers’ Societies Building, New York 
City, April 13, John W. Lieb, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Edison Co., acted 
as chairman of the meeting. Prof. 
Elihu Thompson welcomed the dele- 
gates on behalf of the U. S. National 
Committee, and Dr. H. T. Barnes, 
president, Canadian National Commis- 
sion, added his felicitations. The prin- 
cipal speaker at the session was Guido 
Semenza, president of the commission. 
Others were E. Genissieu, of France; 
A. F. Enstrom, of Sweden; Carl 
Strecker, of Germany, and Prof. V. 
List, of Czechoslovakia. Thomas A. 
Edison sent a telegraphic greeting from 
Florida and Lord Balfour a cablegram 
from London. In his address Prof. 
Semenza declared that unifying the 
nomenclature in electrical science and 
manufacture and establishing unified 
ratings for machines will simplify pro- 
duction. 
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Open-Shop Miners Earn 
More Than Union Men 


The claim that under what is 
known as the American plan, the 
coal miners are better paid in 
southern West Virginia than in 
union fields elsewhere, appears 
borne out by figures compiled by 
A. O. Wilson, statistician of the 
Kanawha Coal Operatives’ Asso- 
ciation. 

A federal survey of fourteen 
states showed daily average pay of 
workers in 599 mines was $6.56. 
There were 198 working days in 
the year and it was possible to 
average $1,300 in twelve months. 
In the Kanawha district the aver- 
age was $10.23 daily, working days 
170 in the year, and the average 
earnings of 3,136 men was $1,- 
739.93. Mr. Wilson points out that 
in 1921, when the Kanawha district 
was 100 per cent union, the aver- 
age pay of 4,976 miners was 
$1,387.26. 











Offer Coal Fellowships at 
University of Washington 


The College of Mines of the Univer- 
sity of Washington offers five fellow- 
ships for research in coal and clay in 
co-operative work with the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. The fellowships are open to 
graduates of universities and technical 
colleges who are properly qualified to 
undertake research investigations. The 
value of each fellowship is $720 to the 
holder, for the twelve months beginning 
July 1. Fellowship holders pay tuition 
and laboratory fees, but are reimbursed 
for the amounts so expended; they reg- 
ister as graduate students and become 
candidates for the degree of Master 
of Science in the proper subject, unless 
an equivalent degree has previously 
been earned. 

The following coal investigations 
have been selected for 1926-1927: (a) 
Beneficiation: Coal washing; applica- 
tion of ore dressing principles to clean- 
ing of coal. (b) Utilization: Briquetting 
of low grade coals. 

Each applicant should send a copy of 
his collegiate record from the registrar 
of the college where he has graduated, 
or will graduate in June. He also 
should send a photograph and a detailed 
statement of his professional experi- 
ence, if any. Applications should be 
submitted as early as possible in 
order to allow ample time for consider- 
ation, and should be addressed to Dean 
Milnor Roberts, College of Mines, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 





Will Report Fuel Sold to Ships 


Coal totaling 304,946 tons, valued at 
$1,644,040, and bunker oil to a total of 
3,231,616 barrels, valued at $4,904,974, 
was furnished at American ports dur- 
ing February to vessels of all nations 
engaged in foreign trade, according to 
a report issued by the Department of 
Commerce. This report is a new serv- 
ice of the department and will be issued 
monthly, it was stated. 
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Petroleum Institute Figures Reveal 
Influence of Oil Competition on 
Worldwide Slump in Coal Industry 


By Paul Wooton 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


A flood of light is thrown on the 
worldwide depression in the coal in- 
dustry by the estimates of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute on oil output. 

The world production of petroleum 
in 1925 was 1,066,220,000 barrels, a new 
high record and a total of 54,000,000 
barrels larger than that of 1924. The 
figures show that the competition of 
fuel oil, which is such a factor in the 
United States, is worldwide and is the 
great underlying cause of the depres- 
sion in the fields of Great Britain and 
the Continent. 

In 1925 the world production of coal 
was 1,368,000,000 tons, only 26,000,000 
tons greater than 1913. Prior to that 
time the average normal growth was 
38,000,000 tons per year. Thus in a 
twelve-year period there has been less 
than one year’s normal growth. 

Some loss of coal consumption is 
chargeable to the industrial depression 
which has followed the war and to the 
fuel economies which were stimulated 
by higher prices, but these influences 
have not had a proportional influence 
on the consumption of energy. The 
production of natural gas has doubled 
since 1913, while the production of oil 
is 177 per cent greater. In 1913 oil and 
gas furnished only 7 per cent of the 
oil derived from mineral fuels. In 1925 
they furnished 17 per cent. 

Another factor which has had an 
influence is the increased use of water- 
power. Scarcity of power during the 
war and the high price of coal stimu- 
lated waterpower development so that 
in 1920 this form of power was displac- 
ing 91,000,000 tons of coal. By 1923 
further hydro development was result- 
ing in the displacement of 116,000,000 
tons of coal. Between 1913 and 1925 
oil and waterpower displaced more than 
200,000,000 tons of coal. 


Use of Coal Reduced by Economy 


At the same time that oil and water- 
power have been obtaining a larger 
share of the total business, economies 
in the use of coal have reduced the 
quantity consumed. The electric utili- 
ties have reduced their unit consump- 
tion per kilowatt hour by 40 per cent. 
The railroads and steamship companies 
also have increased efficiency. 

Had the bituminous coal industry in 
the United States been a static one like 
anthracite it could have met the decline 
with less difficulty. It had grown ac- 
customed to rapid expansion and was 
so geared that it has been hard to 
adjust itself to the lessened demand. 

Another study of current interest, 
using the statistics of the Engineering 
Valuation Committee of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration and of the Geological 
Survey, indicates that the industrial 
use of fuel oil in New England has 
reached and passed its maximum. 
Though it is expected that the rela- 
tively few remaining unutilized water- 
power sites in that section of the 


country will be harnessed, coal opera- 
tors do not expect much more competi- 
tion than exists today. New England 
is expected, however, to increase its 
use of bituminous coal for industrial 
purposes as well as for domestic fuel. 
An extract from the report reads: 

“According to the estimates of the 
U. S. Geological Survey the states of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and West 
Virginia, from which New England 
draws bituminous fuel by both rail and 
water, contained deposits of coal 
amounts to no less than 285,193,000,000 
net tons. 

“The total quantity of low-volatile 
coal in reserve in West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland is estimated to 
be 68,310,000,000 tons. These deposits 
all are within normal transportation 
radius of New England either by rail 
or water. 

“Low-volatile coal is fragile in tex- 
ture and frequent handling tends to 
reduce the quantity of lump. For that 
reason insistence upon low-volatile coal 
in domestic sizes has reduced greatly 
the percentage of the total output at 
the mines which can be used for house- 
hold purposes. During the strike the 
Commission on the Necessaries of Life 
soon abandoned its emphasis upon sized 
smokeless coal and came out squarely 
for the use of run-of-mine. Sized 
smokeless coal has no advantage over 
run-of-mine coal and any preference 
shown for it by domestic users must be 
set down as almost entirely a matter of 
prejudice. 

Low-Voltage Could Meet Demand 


“The normal consumption of coal of 
all kinds in New England is 30,000,000 
tons a year. Of that amount 10,000,000 
tons have been anthracite. Even if 
anthracite were replaced entirely by 
bituminous coal, not all would be low- 
volatile, but even on the assumption 
that New England’s entire fuel require- 
ments were to be met with: low-volatile 
coal the low-volatile mines would expe- 
rience no difficulty in adapting them- 
selves to that enlarged demand. 

“As nearly as can be estimated, the 
output of low-volatile coal from Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and West Virginia 
in 1925 totaled 83,000,000 net tons. Of 
this 83,000,000 tons not less than 12,- 
000,000 went to New England. Deduct- 
ing this last quantity from the 30,000,- 
000 tons annually required in New 
England the net addition to the output 
of low-volatile coal which would be 
required to meet New England’s entire 
coal needs, would be only 18,000,000 
tons. The best estimate that has been 
made of the equipped capacity of low- 
volatile mines is not less than 115,000,- 
000 tons, which is 32,000,000 tons in 
excess of the 1925 output, which excess 
in turn is 14,000,000 tons more than the 
quantity necessary to replace New 
England’s present consumption both of 
anthracite and of high-volatile coal.” 
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Further Hearings Ordered in 
Lake Cargo Rate Cases 


Further hearings in the Lake Cargo 
rate cases were ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on April 
19. The dates and places at which 
such hearings will be held will be an- 
nounced later. 

The question of the relative adjust- 
ment in rates from the Northern and 
Southern producing districts to Lake 
Erie ports for transshipment to the 
Northwest has been a subject of con- 
troversy for many years. In the most 
recent attack upon the adjustment the 
tentative opinion of the examiners of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
recommended a revision of rates which 
would have widened the spread between 
the transportation charges from Ohio, 
western Pennsylvania and northern 
West Virginia on the one hand and 
southern West Virginia and eastern 
Kentucky on the other. The Commis- 
sion, however, refused to indorse those 
recommendations and dismissed the 
complaints. 

Since that time the case has been the 
subject of heated discussion by Con- 
gressmen from the affected districts 
and by officials of the United Mine 
Workers. Senator Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania used the decision as a text in his 
drive to force the appointment of a 
Keystone State man to the Commission. 
On March 2 the commission announced 
that it would consider whether the case 
should be reopened for additionai 
testimony and called upon the parties 
at- interest to state their views. 

The Northern railroads which, with 
the exception of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, had stood with the Southern lines 
in opposing any change when the orig- 
inal case was heard, abandoned that 
alliance. 





Hearing on Permanent Rates 
From South to Northeast 


The question of the establishment of 
permanent rates on bituminous coal 
from the Virginias, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and eastern Kentucky and on 
coke from ovens in that territory to 
points in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States where no joint through 
all-rail rates are now in effect will be 
considered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at a hearing before Exam- 
iner Koch at New York on June 7. 
The proceedings are part of the same 
docket under which the Commission 
established permanent rates on pre- 
pared low-volatile coal to part of the 
northern territory and emergency rates 
on high- and low-volatile coal to all 
destinations in the Northeast. The 
emergency rates expire on April 30 and 
the Commission recently refused the 
petition of the New England Gov- 
ernors’ fuel committee and associated 
industrial interests to continue those 
rates until the question of permanent 
rates had been decided. : 

In a hearing before the same exam- 
iner, at Syracuse on June 28, the Com- 
mission will take up the adjustment of 
anthracite rates to stations in upper 
New York. The central and upstate 
New York rate structure on hard coal 
has been a bone of contention for 
several years. 
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ALABAMA 


The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., it is understood, will in the near 
future sink a shaft or slope in the Pratt 
division near its present No. 2 mine, 
which will be driven into the workings 
of the Hamilton slope, 

The Alabama By-Product Corp. has 
been making a number of improvements 
in its Flat Creek division lately, 250 
new houses of modern construction hav- 
ing been built for its employees. It is 
also stated that consideration is being 
given to the driving of a new slope at 
Praco, an extension is being made to 
the tipple building at Wegra and other 
improvements are under way to arrange 
for the handling of a larger tonnage at 
this mine. Installation of conveyor 
belts at some of the Flat Creek opera- 
tions for bringing the coal to the sur- 
face also is contemplated. 

Reports from New Orleans are to the 
effect that E. A. Martinez, of that city; 
A. A. Fendley, of Oneonta, and Messrs. 
Gay and Gillespie, of Biloxi, Miss., have 
taken over the properties of the Bir- 
mingham Coal & Iron Co. in Blount 
County, near Oneonta. J. O. Gillespie 
succeeds I. E. Boyette, of Birmingham, 
as president. Mines at Inland were de- 
veloped a number of years ago, but 
have not been in operation in the past 
six years. 





ARKANSAS 


Thirty-two local unions of District 
No. 21, United Mine Workers, are en- 
joined permanently from interfering 
with employees or properties of the 
Bernice Anthracite Coal Co. at Russell- 
ville in a pro confesso decree issued in 
U. S. District Court at Little Rock by 
Judge Jacob Trieber. The order is di- 
rected against locals in Sebastian, 
Franklin, Logan, Johnson and Pope 
counties, which revolted against em- 
ployment under the wage scale of 1917 
placed in effect at the expiration of the 
1924 scale. 


ILLINOIS 


The Consolidated Coal Co.’s Mine No. 
7, at Herrin, has posted notice of an 
indefinite suspension of operations. 
Slack market and the need for a con- 
siderable amount of repair work are 
reasons assigned for the shutdown. 
Normally the mine employs 600 men. 


The Cosgrove-Meehan Co. has an- 
nounced that, due to new contracts, 
Franco mine No. 3, located at Paulton, 
seven miles east of Marion, will reopen 
at once and employ 300 men who have 
been idle two months. 

The St. Louis & O’Fallon Coal Co. 
has discontinued the sale of coal from 


its own mine in Illinois. It will be 
handled in the future through the 
Meteor Coal Co., of St. Louis. 


The Black Servant Coal Co., of Dan- 
ville and Elkville, have established their 
own sales office in St. Louis under the 
— of the Black Servant Coal Sales 

0. 


The By-Products Coke Corp., Chicago, 
reports March net earnings of $292,633 
before depreciation and federal taxes, 
against $150,642 in March, 1925. Net 
earnings for the first quarter of 1926, 
before depreciation and federal taxes, 
were $886,818, compared with $169,864 
in the first quarter of the previous year. 

The State Mine Examining Board, 
of which William Hall is president and 
John Mulligan is secretary, has an- 
nounced its schedule for May as fol- 
lows: Belleveille, 10th; Harrisburg, 
11th; Herrin, 12th; Benton, 13th; Du- 
quoin, 14th; Centralia, 15th; Staunton, 
17th; Springfield, 18th; Taylorville, 
19th; Danville, 20th; Farmington, 21st; 
Peoria, 22d. k 





INDIANA 


The Carlisle mine, at Carlisle, owned 
by the Carlisle Coal Mining Co., has 
reopened after a two-months shutdown. 
It was closed about the middle of 
February when it failed to meet its 
payroll. Under the present arrange- 
ment whereby it was reopened miners 
will receive half their back pay and 
the remainder in instalments, money to 
be furnished by subscription of Car- 
lisle business men. Three thousand 
dollars is on hand at present. By a 
new contract with the Carlisle Fifth 
Vein Coal Co., owners of the mine will 
buy its output from the Fifth Vein 
company, which will operate the pit. 
Will Cooper will be local superintend- 
ent under Wesley Harris, general 
superintendent of the Carlisle Coal 
Mining Co. 

The Indiana Coal Co., of Sullivan, has 
filed a certificate of dissolution. Fol- 
lowing the filing of this certificate, the 
same incorporators filed incorporation 
papers for the Indiana Coal Co., giving 
a capital stock of 300 shares of no par 
value. The company is formed primar- 
ily to enter the production end of the 
business. Among the incorporators are 
Will H. Hays, motion picture czar and 
former Postmaster General, whose home 
is in Sullivan, and his brother, Hinkle C. 
Hays, attorney of Sullivan. Joseph E. 
Hitt is given as the other incorporator. 





KANSAS 


Postpone Rescue Meet.—The Kansas 
mine-rescue and first-aid meet that 
was to have been held in Pittsburg on 


May 22, has been indefinitely post- 
poned, it was announced after a meet- 
ing of the general arrangements com- 
mittee. While the meet may be held 
in the late summer or early autumn it 
is probable that it will be deferred to 
next year, members said. The great 
expense of sending the winning team 
to the international meet in San Fran- 
cisco, together with other outlays for 
the meet made it impossible to finance 
it at a time when the coal industry in 
this region is inactive, members of the 
committee stated. 


Examinations of applicants for cer- 
tificates as mine foremen, hoisting engi- 
neers, gas men and shotfirers were 
held in Pittsburg, on April 17 by the 
state mine examining board. 

Jackson-Walker Lease 10 Mines.— 
The Jackson-Walker Coal & Mining Co. 
announced on April 5 that leases had 
been signed on ten of its mines in the 
Pittsburg district to ten different com- 
panies as follows: Pittsburg, Crawford 
County, Cayuga, Victor, Star, Wolfe & 
Linthicum, Moore, Wilbert & Schreeb, 
Dittman & Wachter and Gubbio coal 
companies. The leases run to March 
81, 1927. The Jackson-Walker no 
longer operates any mines, leasing all 
its properties to operating companies 
and handling the greater part of their 
output. 


Sixty-two miners who had completed 
their night class work in Scammon and 
West Mineral in the extension course in 
mining offered by the State Teachers 
College received their certificates April 
6, short addresses being made by 
President W. A. Brandenburg, Prof. 
G. E. Abernathy and Prof. J. A. Yates, 
of the Teachers College; Matt L. 
Walters, president of District 14, United 
Mine Workers, and James Sherwood, 
state mine inspector. Similar exer- 
cises were conducted in Arma the night 
of April 8 for a large class of miners 
completing the course there. 





KENTUCKY 


William A. Schanzenbacher, manager 
of a Louisville yard of the St. Bernard 
Mining Co. division of the West Ken- 
tucky Coal Co., is in a serious condi- 
tion at a local hospital as a result of 
having been shot by two would-be ban- 
dits on the evening of April 3. The 
gunmen trailed him in another machine 
from the coal company office to ‘his 
home, and started shooting, one of the 
five bullets striking him in the abdomen. 
After the shooting the bandits jumped 
into their car and fled, without taking 
a box from him which contained nearly 
$300. In their excitement they failed to 
change a set of license tags, and were 
later picked up, and acknowledged the 
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plot. Schanzenbacher has a fair chance 
of recovery, the bullet having been re- 
moved in an operation the folowing 
day. 

ork of stripping the Canoe Creek 
mine, located in Henderson County, has 
been started by A. D. Reed. The mine 
formerly was operated as a shaft mine. 
All cutting machines, motors and rails 
will be brought to the surface and sold 
at private sale, it was announced. 


The Eastern Kentucky R.R., operat- 
ing thirty-six miles of track from 
Webbville to Riverton, near Ashland, 
Ky., has petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for permission to 
abandon the road, which has lost money 
for several years. This road some three 
years ago was frequently mentioned in 
reports regarding an extension of the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R.R. owned 

‘by Henry Ford, traffic men figuring 
that it might be bought up and used as 
a link in a proposed road to reach the 
eastern Kentucky coal fields. 

Following the recent announcement 
that the Old Ben Coal Corporation, 
Chicago, had closed contracts for east- 
ern Kentucky and western Kentucky 
coals it has been learned that the com- 
pany arranged with the Hart Coal 
Corporation, Providence, for supplying 
western Kentucky fuel. 


MINNESOTA 


The Zenith Furnace Co., of Duluth, 
has awarded a contract for complete 
re-equipment of the section of the coal 
dock destroyed by fire last January. 
The dock uses the cable-drawn coal 
car system in which the cars dump into 
pockets for delivery to coke ovens or 
for outgoing car shipments. 


MISSOURI 


Miners of Bevier have reached an 
agreement to operate the Star coal 
mine on a co-operative basis, and will 
put the plant in shape to work soon. 
About 50 men will be given employ- 
ment, the number to be increased as 
the demand develops. The mine sus- 
pended April 1, 1924. A co-operative 
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coal mine at Macon has been doing 
well and from 75 to 100 men have 
found steady work there right along. 
It is operated in conformity with the 
union laws and union men have at all 
times been working in the pit. 


The St. Louis Coal Club last week 
elected the following officers: President, 
Louis C. Meid; first vice-pres., Harry K. 
Pilkington; second vice-pres., Edw. D. 
Houlle; secretary, Joseph J. Harding; 
treasurer, Gregory W. Daues; directors, 
Geo. H. Martin, Arthur M. Hull, Henry 
C. Frier and Carl Stiefel. 

Horace Whetsel, treasurer of the 
Home Coal Co., Macon, has announced 
that the company will open Mine No. 1 
at once to supply the needs of patrons 
of the company and the Mulkey Block 
Co. The Mulkey Block company closed 
down March 31 to add some equipment 
to its mine. 


NEW MEXICO 


Form Institute Chapter—At a re- 
cent meeting of foremen and officials 
of the Phelps Dodge Corp. held in 
Dawson, a chapter of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Coal Mining Institute was organ- 
ized with twenty-five charter members. 
W. C. Holman, chief engineer, was 
elected president and Wm. Moorehead, 
assistant underground superintendent, 
was named secretary of the new organ- 
ization. Various phases of the coal 
mining industry will be discussed at the 
monthly meetings of the chapter and 
membership will be open to all fore- 
men, department heads and other ex- 
ecutives. 


NEW YORK 


The city water works department of 
Buffalo on April 10 opened bids for fur- 
nishing three-quarter slack coal to the 
pumping station for a year, beginning 
July 1. The tenders were as follows: 
On $2.25 rate, Lake Erie Fuel Co., 
$1.44; Theo. Krug, $1.53; M. Balber & 
Son (Avella slack), $1.44; on $2.39 rate, 
Agnew-Smith Fuel Co., $1.30; Theo. 
Krug, $1.39. The Balber bid is regarded 
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Official House or Club House of Carbon Fuel Co. at Rains, Utah 


Though Rains is not named in recognition of the precipitation of moisture locally, but 
after L. F. Rains, of Salt Lake City, it shows clearly the advantage which rains afford. 
Much of Carbon County is arid and Rains itself is perhaps semi-arid, but the hills are 


clad with scrub vegetation. 
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as irregular, making the Lake Erie Fuel 
Co. lowest, by one cent. No action was 
taken by the department. 





NORTH DAKOTA 


Records of the state Railroad Com- 
mission of North Dakota on lignite 
shipments show a slight gain for the 
first three weeks of March, 1926, as 
compared with the same month in 1925. 
Interstate shipments were 5,472 tons 
against 4,615 and intrastate were 
53,289 against 51,285. 





OHIO 


Upon the application of John McMil- 
len, president of the Big Bailey Mining 
Co., the Carr Run Coal Co., and the 
North Hill Coal Co., R. H. Jackson, of 
Nelsonville, was named receiver of the 
three companies by the common pleas 
court recently. The three companies 
have been operated by Mr. McMillen 
and C. C. Sharp, of Nelsonville, on prop- 
erty leased from the Sunday Creek Coal 
Co., upon a royalty and sales contract 
basis. 

The MHarbison-Walker Refractories 
Co., which has headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, has taken options on the clay 
rights of four large tracts of coal lands 
in Jackson County, and steps have been 
taken to make extensive tests for fine 
clays for refractories manufacture. 
Drilling machines will be used to de- 
termine the quality of the various clay 
seams. The company obtained the op- 
tions from the Superior Colliery Co., of 
which U. S. Morris, Detroit, is presi- 
dent. In all about 6,000 acres are to 
be tested. In the mining operations in 
No. 2 seam the men exposed many fine 
clay seams, 

Several thousand forest trees are be- 
ing planted on the property of the 
Wayne Coal Co., near New Lexington. 
The reforestation is being supervised 
by F. W. Dean,.of the Forestry Depart- 
ment of the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

The Black Diamond, mines, near 
Glouster, will soon suspend operations, 
unless some change is made in the wage 
scale, The company has just completed 
the driving of a new entry 300 ft. long 
to open a new body of coal. About 250 
men are habitually employed at the 
mine. 

The Board of Education of Columbus 
will receive bids May 13 for approx!i- 
mately 15,000 tons of mine-run or lump 
coal and 2,000 tons of nut, pea and 
slack to be delivered to the various 
public schools of the city. The specifi- 
cations provide for analysis of the coal 
offered by the various bidders. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Plant 300,000 Trees.—The Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Co. and the Wilmore 
Coal Co. are each planting 100,000 trees 
on lands in Somerset County. The Wil- 
more Real Estate Co. also is planting 
100,000 trees in the vicinity of Windber. 

The sixth quarterly meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Mining Institute was 
held in the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce, April 17. The institute is en- 
gaged in a general educational program 
involving the several successive steps 
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in the operation of a coal tract from the 
optioning, testing and prospecting to 
full development. The largest session 
dealt with the modern development 
stages. A. W. Hesse, chief engineer of 
the Buckeye Coal Co., Nemacolin, was 
the chief speaker. B. L. Lubelsky, ex- 
plosives engineer of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., discussed the several types of ex- 
plosives with respect to several methods 
of blasting coal. A question box was 
in charge of Hunter Klingensmith, 
safety director of the National Mining 
Co., Morgan, Pa. 


The U. S. Engineer’s report for 
March showed that 1,594,624 tons of 
coal and 30,224 tons of coke moved on 
the Monongahela River, 370,352 tons 
of coal moved on the Ohio and 64,100 
tons of coal moved on the Allegheny 
River. 

Open-shop miners of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. in the Pittsburgh district 
established a new record for a week’s 
production during the week ended April 
10, when 39,026 tons of coal was 
dumped through the tipples of 10 mines. 
This is the largest coal output in one 
week since the first mine was reopened 
independent of the United Mine 
Workers, in August, 1925. A new 
maximum number of men at work on 
any one day was reached during the 
week with 2,156, and a new daily output 
record was reached with 7,200 tons. 





TENNESSEE 


Tennessee mined 846,243 more tons 
of coal in 1925 than in 1924, at an in- 
creased value of $1,724,723, according 
to O. P. Pile, chief mine inspector. The 
average price was $1.90 or 14c. lower 
than 1924, while the wages increased 
$200,000. 


UTAH 


The Columbia Steel Corp., with offices 
in Salt Lake City and a plant at the 
new town of Ironton, Utah County, has 
taken up another 116 acres of land for 
the purpose, it is understood, of extend- 
ing its coal operations. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


After an inspection trip covering 
their mines in Boone County, stock- 
holders of the Coal River Collieries Co., 
controlled largely by members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
held their annual meeting in Hunting- 
ton, on April 6 but did not elect their 
directors at that time owing to the fact 
a majority of the stock was not repre- 
sented at the meeting. The election 
was therefore deferred until May 15, 
and it is believed that the election will 
be conducted by ballots. At the con- 
clusion of the two-day meeting stock- 
holders heard the report of President 
J. T. Dunigan and discussed it in- 
formally. 


It is reported in coal circles that J. S. 
Thurmond, son of the late Capt. W. D. 
Thurmond, has disposed of the three- 
fifths interests of the Thurmond heirs 
in 3,500 acres of smokeless coal land 
in the Minden section of Fayette County 
to the New River-Pocahontas Consoli- 
dated Coal Co. The company formerly 
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Scraper Conveyor at Rains, Carbon County, Utah 


To the left can be seen Spring Canyon. 


Rains, operated by the Carbon County Coal 


Co., is the most northern of all the plants on the canyon except Mutual, which is operated 


by the Mutual Coal Co., of Salt Lake City. 





owned a two-thirds interest. The sale 
fo'lowed action in federal courts, ac- 
cording to reports. 

The Black Betsy and Otto Marmet 
Coal Co. properties in the Black Betsy 
and Raymond City sections, respec- 
tively, in Putnam County, have been 
taken over by the Otto Marmet Coal 
Mining Co., the original company, it is 
reported. This followed federal court 
action in which the Johnson McKinley 
interests released the properties. It is 
reported that the company is consider- 
ing a plan to consolidaté the properties 
and probably spend from $100,000 to 
$200,000 in improvements. 

Within six weeks the new rope and 
button conveyor being installed by the 
Forsdon Coal Co. at Nuttallburg mine, 
Nuttallburg, Fayette County, will be 


completed. The conveyor is 1,500 ft. 
long and will cost approximately 
$100,000. 

Mines Nos. 5 and 6 of the Crab 


Orchard Improvement Co., at Eccles, 
Raleigh County, will be rock-dusted 
beginning this week. 


J. D. Stoots and James Keath, who 
were among the entombed miners 
rescued March 8 from mine No. 5 of 
the Crab Orchard Improvement Co. at 
Eccles, addressed a meeting of the 
Fayette Mining Institute at Mount 
Hope Saturday night, April 10. Robert 
M. Lambie, chief of the state depart- 
ment of mines, also spoke. 

Ground has been broken in Belle, 10 
miles east of Charleston, for the new 
plant of the Sharpless Solvents Corpo- 
ration, and W. H. Mason, formerly of 
the Winifrede Coal Co., is in charge of 
the work. 

Rock-Dusting Spreads. — The state 
Department of Mines reports that 
these mines in southern West Virginia 
are being rock-dusted: Lake Superior 
mines Nos. 1 and 2 of the Lake Su- 
perior Coal Co., at Superior, McDowell 
County; the mine of the Landstreet 
Downey Coal Co. at Delbarton, Mingo 
County; a mine of the Elkhorn Piney 
Coal Mining Co. at Stanaford, Raleigh 
County; mines Nos. 21 and 22 of the 
Island Creek Coal Co., at Holden, Lo- 
gan County. 


Three prosecutions were made re- 
cently by the state Department of 
Mines against men charged with short- 
fusing, improper tamping, storing pow- 
der in the mine and other offenses. Each 
miner was fined $50 and costs by jus- 
tices of the peace. The alleged offenses 
occurred at the Kingmont mine of 
the Virginia & Pittsburgh Coal Co. near 
Fairmont, and the J. D. Boone Coal Co. 
at Boonedale, Kanawha Falls, Fayette 
County. 

The Paisley interests, of Cleveland, 
have issued instructions to the manage- 
ment of the company’s four operations 
in the Monongalia field to keep the 
mines closed indefinitely instead of 
operating on a non-union basis. The 
management states it can buy non- 
union coal to fill orders at a lower price 
than it can be mined in Monongalia 
County. 





CANADA 


The British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion’s coal mines produced 268,582 tons 
in March. Of this amount, 167,794 tons 
was hoisted in the Glace Bay and New 
Waterford district; 13,121 at Sydney 
Mines; 38,602 at Acadia Mines, and 
49,065 at Springhill. 

Bituminous coal has been discovered 
at Long Rapids, on the Mattagami 
River, northern Ontario, but whether 
it exists in commercial quantities has 
not as yet been ascertained. The oc- 
currence of lignite in the locality has 
been known for some years, but a bore- 
hole through the lignite revealed a seam 
of bituminous coal. Work is now under 
way on the sinking of a shaft to the 
bituminous seam. 

Coal operators of British Columbia 
are meeting with keen competition 
owing to large importations of British 
coal. This is due to the increase of 
grain exportations by the Pacific route, 
the grain-carrying ships bringing from 
England return cargoes of coal. The 
British coal can be sold on the western 
Canada market cheaper than the home 
product. This is made possible by the 
policy of the British government in sub- 
sidizing coal production in order to keep 
the British miner at work. 
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Among the Coal Men 














Samuel W. Parr, professor of chem- 
istry in the University of Illinois, who 
will receive the Chandler gold medal 
for 1926, will deliver a lecture on “The 
Constitution of Coal’ in connection with 
the presentation, at Havemeyer Hall, 
Columbia University, New York City, 
at 8:15 p.m., April 23. 


A. G. Johnson has been appointed as 
general superintendent of the Green- 
brier Coal & Coke Co. in McDowell 
County, West Virginia, ‘to succeed 
Charles L. Logan, who resigned. The 
appointment became effective April 1. 
Mr. Logan became superintendent of 
the Killarney Smokeless Coal Co., oper- 
ating in Raleigh County, W. Va., on 
April 1. 


Walter R. Thurmond, head of the 
Thurmond Consolidated Coal Co., with 
headquarters at Logan, W. Va., has 
announced the appointment of H. A. 
McAllister, formerly general superin- 
tendent of the Logan Division of the 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Co., as gen- 
eral manager of mines for the Thur- 
mond interests. 


J. B. McCune, of Bentleyville, Pa., 
general superintendent of the Bethlehem 
Mines Corporation in that district, was 
the principal speaker at the weekly 
luncheon of the Charleroi (Pa.) Rotary 
Club last week. 


Charles O. Fowler, formerly of the 
Southern Coal Co., Chicago, distrib- 
utors of western Kentucky coal, has 
become president of the Abbott-Irwin 
Coal Co., Chicago. Mr. Fowler was 
one of the first Illinois coal men to 
enter the western Kentucky field. He 
began in 1916 as vice-president of the 
Bickett Coal & Coke Co. In 1920 he 
went to the Monro-Warrior Coal Co. 
and two years later became president 
of the Southern Coal Co., selling coal 
which was recently taken over by the 
Peabody Coal Co. This change brought 
about Mr. Fowler’s conriection with the 
Abbott-Irwin Coal Co. 


W. H. Grady, of New York, was re- 
cently appointed as consulting engineer 
of the West Virginia Coal & Coke Co., 
and is giving much attention to the 
operating affairs of that company. He 
also is consulting engineer for a num- 
ber of other coal companies operating 
in different sections of West Virginia. 


Vv. Y. Dallman, editor of the Illinois 
State Register, has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the St. Louis Coke & Coal Co. 
by Federal Judge Fitz Henry. Mr. 
Dallman succeeds F. O’Donnell, Bloom- 
ington, who died recently. The new 
receiver says he will wind up the affairs 
of the receivership by disposing of 
claims pending. 


Don D. Walker, manager in Louis- 
ville, Ky.; New Albany, Ind., and Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., for the St.. Bernard 
division, West Kentucky Coal Co., was 
recently elected a director of Post Q, 
Travelers Protective Association, at 
New Albany, Ind. 





John Hays Hammond 


When John Hays Hammond, eminent 
engineer and former chairman of the 
U. S. Coal Commission, arrived in New 
York last week after a trip to Europe 
he learned that a celebration had been 
arranged in honor of his seventy-first 
birthday, which occurred in March, 
when he was abroad. Mr. Hammond 
told some friends who met him at the 
pier that eating and drinking when he 
felt like it, and even worrying a little, 
ey not proved a handicap in living to 

©: 71. 





Obituary 





Abner Lunsford Succumbs 
To Pneumonia 


Abner Lunsford, general manager of 
the Fordson Coal Co. (Henry Ford in- 
terests), with headquarters in Stone, 
Ky., who was well known to the coal 
trade of southern West Virginia, died 
in the Good Samaritan Hospital in Cin- 
cinnati, April 12, of the effects of an 
attack of pneumonia, following an 
operation for appendicitis. 

Mr. Lunsford formerly was general 
manager and part owner of the Banner 
Fork Coal Co. at Harlan, Ky., and when 
Mr. Ford purchased the mines he made 
Mr. Lunsford general manager with 
extended duties. Two of these mines 
are located in southern West Virginia, 
the Nuttallburg mine at Nuttallburg, 
Fayette County, and the Twin Branch 
plant at Twin Branch, McDowell 
County, along the Norfolk & Western 
Ry. 

At one time Mr. Lunsford was con- 
nected with the Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Coke Co. in the Clinch Valley at Norton 
and at St. Paul. He was especially 
well known in operating circles in 
Charleston, and was highly regarded 
as a mining man. 





John F. Fuller, 33 years old, part 
owner of the Sunflower Coal Co., 
Scammon, Kan.,-was killed by a fall of 
rock in the company’s mine, 
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Columbus, Kan., on the afternoon of 
April 7. Mr. Fuller was working alone 
in a room when a 1,000-lb. slab fell on 
his shoulders, pinning him to the floor. 
His brother, Harry Fuller, associated 
with him in the company, heard the 
crash, but it was ten minutes before the 
rock could be broken by sledgehammers 
and the man removed. Mr. Fuller had 
lived in the southeastern Kansas field 
seven years. 


David William Jones, brother of John 
E. Jones, safety engineer of the Old 
Ben Coal Corp., Chicago, Ill., was 
fatally injured April 16 in a mine acci- 
dent. The younger and only brother 
of the safety engineer was engaged in 
operating a small mine with his father, 
and according to the information re- 
ceived the wheel in the headframe 
broke, and Jones was killed outright. 
The shaft is 40 ft. in depth and is 
located at Spara, Ill. He is survived 
by a widow and two children. 


George P. Pattison, 75 years old, a 
coal operator identified with the Pied- 
mont field of West Virginia for 60 
years, died suddenly April 6, as he was 
about to leave his home for Baltimore 
on business. Mr. Pattison had appar- 
ently recovered from grip. His wife 
died about three weeks ago. He leaves 
three sons, Carroll and Russell Pattison, 
well-known coal operators of Bloom- 
ington, and Dorsey Pattison of West- 
ernport, manager of the Pattison store 
at Bloomington. 





Traffic News 


To Study Coke Rates from South 


The Coal, Coke & Iron Ore Commit- 
tee, Central Freight Association Terri- 
tory, announces a public hearing on 
coke rates in general from Birmingham, 
Ala., to destinations in the State of 
Michigan. Application for extension 
of the basis covered by Committee In- 
formation Circular No. 1373 beyond 
April 30, 1926, for an indefinite period 
having been made by Southern coke pro- 
ducers and_ shippers through the 
Southern Freight Association, the com- 
mittee will hold a session at Room 606 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., April 29, 1926, at 10 A.M., 
daylight saving time. 








The Kanawha Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation was an intervener at the hear- 
ing of the Kalbaugh Coal Co. case, 
which was heard by an examiner of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Cumberland, Md., on April 16. The 
Kalbaugh Coal Co., which operates a 
mine at Barnum, Mineral County, 
W. Va., along the Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R., seeks to have its rate lowered 
under the so-called Myersdale (Pa.) 
group rate on the ground that as the 
coal from its mines does not have to 
be hauled over the Allegheny Moun- 
tains it should have a lower freight 
rate to the east than mines in the Pres- 
ton County fields of northern West Vir- 
ginia. The State of Maryland filed an 
amended complaint with the Commis- 
sion designed to protect the several coal 
fields of that state. Southern West Vir- 
ginia wants the present relativity to 


near remain intact. 
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Production 


| And the Market 




















Soft-Coal cates Suffers from Sane Off Policy; 
Anthracite Demand Disappointing 


Developments in the bituminous coal trade during 
the last week, as far as any approach to a firm footing 
is concerned, brought comparatively little comfort to 
anyone. Domestic business, it is true, felt the stimulus 
of a quickened demand brought about by unseasonably 
low temperatures, but orders were fitful, unevenly dis- 
tributed and only in sufficient volume to tide over imme- 
diate requirements. 

Steam-coal demand shows but little change, particu- 
larly in the contract situation. Large industrial con- 
sumers are reluctant to enter into agreements, the 
belief in some quarters being that the bottom of the 
market has not been reached. Some business is being 
closed quietly, of course, but most of the orders that are 
placed in the open are practically “bargain counter” 
deals. This condition does not seem to be confined to 
any section, a waiting game apparently having been 
adopted as the ruling policy. The utilities and railroads 
in all districts likewise are in no hurry to cover. 


Lake Shipping Further Delayed 


The backwardness of the lake season has been the 
chief unsettling influence, continued congestion between 
the mines and the docks at Toledo and Sandusky having 
made it necessary for the railroads to continue the 
embargo on shipments until the tracks have been 
cleared. The movement of a large tonnage of western 
Kentucky coal into channels served by Illinois and In- 
diana producers seems to be helping the general market 
situation in the Middle West. Price competition, which 
of late has been ruinous, will be less keen, it is hoped, 
and a further stabilizing influence is seen in the reports 
of more mergers. 

Although production continues above the seasonal 
average of the preceding two years, the downward 


course of spot prices came to a halt this week. Coal 
Age Index on April 19 stood at a fraction over 158 and 
the corresponding price was $1.92. This was an ad- 
vance of about lc. compared with the preceding week. 
Bituminous coal production during the week ended 
April 10 was estimated by the Bureau of Mines at 
9,429,000 net tons. Output was partly curtailed by the 
observance of Easter Monday, though the total was 
389,000 tons higher than for the preceding week. 


Weak Retail Demand for Hard Coal 


Domestic sizes of anthracite from company mines 
are moving with comparative freedom, pea continuing 
to show the greatest strength. Retail distributors, par- 
ticularly in New York and Philadelphia, find the de- 
mand a distinct disappointment. Consumers in most 
cases are indifferent to efforts to induce them to place 
orders for next winter. The cool spell served to bring 
in only small orders for immediate consumption. Balti- 
more householders, on the other hand, are placing 
orders promptly for season’s requirements, lest prices 
be increased later. 

Considerable uneasiness has been expressed by re- 
tail distributors lest the anthracite operators reduce 
the prices on domestic sizes later in the season. The 
likelihood of any such action being taken is so ex- 
tremely remote, however, that it may be ignored. 

Premium prices on the larger domestic sizes are 
largely nominal as the market refuses to absorb any 
substantial tonnage at prices above company circulars. 

The steam sizes are quiet, some industrial consumers 
holding out for lower prices on contracts. 

In the Connellsville coke market there is practically 
no spot demand for any grade and output is declining 
slightly. 
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Railroads Reluctant to Contract 


Middle Western railroads still play 
a waiting game in the matter of con- 
tracts. Few, if any, of the big sys- 
tems have covered for their require- 
ments and the little buying being done 
is at low prices. One belt line, for ex- 
ample, closed for April delivery of 
western Kentucky coal at $1,10 for 
mine-run. A number of large indus- 
trial consumers also are fighting shy of 
contracts. Spot business is quiet, but 
fairly strong. 

Another cold snap last week put life 
into the demand for domestic sizes, 
but orders are unevenly distributed. In 
the southern Illinois field, Carterville 
operators complain that business is 
backward, except at mines supplying 
railroad tonnage. Duquoin working 
time is down to three days a week and 
the number of idle mines is increasing. 
On the whole, steam business exceeds 
domestic in the Mt. Olive district. The 
only coal in the Standard district that 
is not backing up on producers is slack. 


Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 
















































































COAL AGE 


Eastern Kentucky and West Virginia 
are pounding the Chicago territory for 
tonnage. Coke also is making a drive 
to hold its position against anthracite. 
The failure of the anthracite producers 
to make the usual spring reduction has 
helped the coke market and many 
dealers are pushing the latter product 
much more actively. Aside from a 
weather domestic movement of the 
cheaper coals, the St. Louis local mar- 
ket is featureless. 


Kentucky Competition Less Menacing 


The passing of such a large tonnage 
of western Kentucky coal into the 
hands of Illinois and Indiana producers 
is having a favorable effect upon the 
general market situation in the Mid- 
dle West. Ruinous price competition, 
the optimists believe, will be lessened. 
Talk of additional consolidations in 
the Middle Western fields also is looked 
upon as a stabilizing influence. Mines 
in western Kentucky are now operat- 
ing at about one-third capacity. 


Midwest 
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The Louisville view of the railroad 
contract situation is happier than that 
prevailing at Chicago. However, the 
optimism rests more upon contracts 
that may be placed than on actual 
orders. The Illinois Central is reported 
to be buying in the open market at 
around $1.50, mine-run; the Louisville 
& Nashville, says rumor, is paying 
$1.40@$1.50 for western Kentucky coal 
and up to $1.60 for southeastern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee mine-run. 

Troublesome accumulations of “no 
bills” in the eastern Kentucky districts 
have disappeared. There is consider- 
able dickering on lake business, but the 
situation is by no means clear as the 
late opening of the season relieves buy- 
ers of the necessity of closing. Utili- 
ties are contracting at a fair rate, but 
industrial consumers are holding back. 


Western Kentucky Prices Firmer 


On the whole, the tendency in west- 
ern Kentucky prices is toward greater 
firmness. Actual realizations are ap- 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
Market April 20 April5 April 12 April 19 
1925 1926 1926 1926 


Market April 20 sat 5 April 12 April 19 
Quoted 1925 926 1926 1926t 








Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $2.60 $2.85 $2.85 $2.75@$3.00 Franklin, Ill.lump....... Chicago..... $2.60 $2.60 $2.60 $2.60 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 1.95 1.95 1.90 1.85@ 2.00 Franklin, fy mine run.... Chicago..... 2.35 2.40 2.40 2.35@ 2.50 
Smokeless screenings . Columbus.... 1.40 1.15 1.10 1.00@ 1.25 Franklin, Ill. screenings... cago..... 2.10 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Smokeless jump.......... Chicago..... 2.85 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 Central, Bi epee Chicago..... 2.35 2.30 2.30 2.25@ 2.40 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 1.95 1.80 1.80 1.65@ 2.00 Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago..... 2.10 2.05 2.05 2.00@ 2.10 
Smokeless lump. ---+- Cincinnati... 2.60 2.75 2.75 . 2.50@ 3.00 Content. Ill. screenings..... Uhicago..... 1.90 1.30 1.30 1.25@ 1.40 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.75@ 2.00 Ind. . 4th Vein lump....: icago.... 2.60 2.40 2.40 2.25@ 2.60 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... 1.50 1.35 1.35 1.25@ 1.50 ion. 4th Vein mine run.. icago..... $28 2D 2.15 2.108 ‘2:2> 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston...... 4.30 4.15 4.20 4.25@ 4.40 Ind. 4th Vein soreenings.. Chicago. . 2.05 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 
Puree eine ven pee SEER ccwese 190 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 Ind. 5th Vein lump. = hicago 2.23. 2:89 2:15 2000 2.55 
@ TUR ecccce n. . 25 2.15 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 Ind. 5th Vein mine run.. i 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.85@ 2.10 
Somerset mine run....... Boston...... 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.80@ 2.10 Ind. 5th Vein screenings. . 1.70 1.30 1.30 1.25@ 1.35 
Pool | (Navy Standard) .. New York.. 2.60 2.70 2.65 2.50@ 2.85 Mt. Olive lump.......... 8 2.50. -2:50 2:50 2.50 
Pool | (Navy Standard) . Philadelphia. 2.60 2.80 2.80 2.65@ 3.00 Mt. Olive mine run. -™ ae 2552 2049 A 3 
Poo} | (Navy Standard) .. timore.... 2.00 2.05 2.05 2.00@ 2.10 Mt. Olive screenings.... 1.75 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.) New York... 2.05 2.25 2.25 2.10@ 2.30 Stand UMP...eeeeeee 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphis.. 2.00 2.35 2.35 2.20@ 2.50 See mine run.. 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.85 
‘ool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). ag ome 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85@ 1.95 Sta screenings... . 1.70 1.15 1.15 1.15@ 1.20 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.70@ 2.00 Weat Ky. block a 1.85 1.85 1.z5 1.65@ 1.85 
Poo] 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 1.65 2.05 2.05 1.90@ 2.25 West Ky. mine run peSeue 3D 1.30 cao 1.15@ 1.35 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low ~ oo Baltimore... 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.70@ 1.80 West Ky. soreenings...... Louisville.... 1.30 1.00 1.00 .90@ 1.15 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.).. - New York.. 1.50 1.65 1.65 1.55@ 1.85 West Ky. block....... ... Chicago..... 1.85 17> 1.75 1.65@ 1.85 
Poo! 1! — Vol.).. - Philadelphia. 1.55 1.70 1.70 1.55@ 1.85 West Ky. mine run...... Chicago..... 1.30 1.15 1.415 .80@ 1.50 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.. 1.45 1.60 1.60 1.60@ 1.65 
High-Volatile, Eastern Be a ne 7 ; 
Seam Libs ence eae so 22s 2.00- 2.00 1.75@ 2.2 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.35@ 1.55 — irmingham 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia. 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.35@ 1.55 Big Seam minerun....... Birmingham. 1.75 2.00 2.00 1.75@ 2.25 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.. 1.65 1.30 1.30 1.30@ 1.35 Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham... 1.85 2.25 2.00 1.75@ 2.25 
tteburgh se’d gas... c Pittsburgh... 220 2:20 2:40 2:350.2.50 8. 0. iy. blook.....5..0. Caboagoi..s. 2.90 2.23. 2.25 2:00@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh gas mine run... Pittsburgh... 2.00 2.05 2.05 2.00@ 2.15 8. E. Ky. minerun....... Chicago.. 1.55 1.65 1.65 1.50@ 1.85 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 1.80 1.95 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 §.E. Ky. block.......... Louisville... . 2.10 2.00 2.05 1.85@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.65 1.55 1.55 1.50@ 1.60 g§ BE, Ky. mine run....... Louisville. 1.30 ; és 1.55 1.35@ 1.60 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.10 2.05 2.05 1.85@ 2.25 eye sohe=aggdlid : ; : ee 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.10 1.00 1.05 1.00@ 1.10 
wha mine run....... lumbus.... 1.49 1.55 1.55 1.40@ 1.70 nies 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.10 1.10 85 75@ .95 8. E. Ky. block.......... Cineinnati... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
PED oscccsbones Cincinnati... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 S.E. Ky. minerun....... Cincinnati... 1.40 1.50 1.45 1.25@ 1.75 
A Va. gas mine run..... Cincinnati... 1.35 1.50 1.45 1.40@ 1.60 S8.E. Ky. screenings....... Cincinnati... 1.30 .95 1.00 .65@ 1.10 
W. Va. steam ‘mine run.. . Cincinnati... 1.25 1.40 1.30 1.25@ 1.40 Kansas lump..... eeeeeee Kansas City.. 4.25 4.35 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 
os a a 2 “a 3 A 1-2 ansas mine run . Kansas City.. 3.00 2.75 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
; Columbus. - 1:49 55 1.55 1: 40@ 1:70 screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.75 2.50 2.50 2.50 
ves ; : s .00@ |. * Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. ; 
Cleve nd.... 2.30 2.25 2.20 1.85@ 2.65 Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ¢talics. 
lev 175 1:85 1:80 180@ 185 | ° . vibes 
leveland.... 1.35 1.55 1.60 1.35@ 1.45 
Coueene Saneiaie“Bnet Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
Market Freight — April 20, 1925———___. April 12, 1926-————\ April 19, 1926t- 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent ompany independeak Company 
Broken........ Peeene New York....... ss ee 2 © eciseuew eos ees _ eo eee SO ae $8. LS ey 25 
Broken vee. ‘ | a Tee $9.25 9.00@ 9.25 $9.25 9.00@ 9.25 
2 ae 3 MBH peete fHdien MSR thas £EB ER 
: : M : 5 <2 9.25@ 9.85 9.1 " 
5.06 7.76@ 8.40 7.42@ 8.08 8.75 813 395 8.13 
2.34 8.75@, 9.00 8.50@ 8.90 9.25@10. 25 9.25@ 9.50 9.50@ 10.00 9.25@ 9.50 
2.39 9.10@ 9.55 8.75@ 8.90 9.60@ 10.10 9.35@ 9.50 9.60@ 10.10 9.35@ 9 
5.06 8.12@ 8.50 7.82@ 8.00 8.88 8.58 8.88 8.58 
2.34 8.50@ 8.75 8.25@ 8.50 9.25@10. 25 8.75@ 9.15 9.25@10.00 8.75@ 9.15 
2.39 8.50@ 9.35 8.40@ 8.50 9.25@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.15 9.25@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.15 
5.06 7.94@, 8.25 7.59@ 8.00 8. 88 8.33@ 8.53 8. 88 8.33@ 8.53 
2.22 4.50@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.50 6.25@ 7.50 6.00@ 6.35 6.50@ 7.25 6.00@ 6.35 
2.14 5.00@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.30 6.50@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.50 
4.79 4.91@ 5.36 4.69@ 5.00 5.65 5.65@ 5.80 5.65 5.65@ 5.80 
2.22 2.00@ 2.50 2.50@ 3.00 2.00@ 2.50 3.00@ 3.50 1.75@ 2.25 3.00@ 3.50 
2.14 2.00@ 2.75 2.50 2.50@ 2.75 3.00 2.25@ 2.75 3.00 
2.22 1.75@ 2.10 2.00 1.50@ 2.00 2.00@ 2.25 1.50@ 2.00 2.00@ 2.25 
2.14 1.75@ 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 2.25 
2.22 1.40@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.60@ 1.75 1.25@ 1.60 1.60@ 1.75 
lelphia........ 2.14 1.50 1.50 1.50@ 1.60 1.75 1.50@ 1.60 1.75 
Coceeeeeeeees New York......... 2.22 1.40@ 1.60 1.60 1.60@ 1 2.00 1.25@ 1.60 2.00 


*Net tons, f.o. -b. - mines. iatahdanser over previous week shown in dawns Sypes< declines i in italics. 
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proximately 25c. per ton better than 
a year ago although the price ranges 
show little change. Screenings are 
selling at 85c.@$1.15, with little ton- 
nage moving under 90c. Some lots of 
mine-run have gone at $1.05 or less, 
but the average is $1.15@$1.35. Some 
eastern Kentucky mine-run has sold at 
$1.20; most shippers, however, ask 
$1.35@$1.60. 

Cold weather came to the rescue of 
the trade at the Head of the Lakes 
last week and kept retailers over the 
Northwest busy delivering small lots 
to improvident consumers. As a result 
some of the accumulations of smokeless 
coals, domestic coke and briquets put 
in stock during the hard-coal strike 
have been diminishing. There is a fair 
demand for anthracite, but no great 
pressure to buy. Dock men, however, 
hold to the belief that the market will 
absorb 1,000,000 tons in 1926-27. 

There has been practically no con- 
tracting for soft coal by industrials and 
public utilities. Activity in that direc- 
tion waits upon the announcement of 
the new season prices. Owing to ice 
conditions, actual receipts from the 
East are not expected before the first 
week in May. In the meantime quota- 
tions on stocks now on the docks are 
steady except upon coals which have 
degraded badly in storage. 


Northwestern Consumers Indifferent 


Fluctuating temperatures have created 
an air of uncertainty in the domestic 
coal trade at Milwaukee, but business 
thus far this month has been good. 
Results in March were comparatively 
satisfactory. The call for steam coal 
has been surprisingly strong and deal- 
ers expect to see the docks pretty well 
cleaned up by the time navigation 
opens. Prices are steady and un- 
changed. Despite uncertain weather 
conditions, business in the Twin Cities 
is characterized by evasive tactics on 
the part of consumers. Demand has 
been only moderate. Prices now named 
are considered tempting, but consumers 
show no interest. 

Kansas mines did not catch up with 
their orders until last week. There is 
still enough cold-weather business on 
the books of the companies working to 
assure steady operation for some days. 
The increase in domestic demand has 
made the screenings situation easier 
and there has been a slowing down in 
the crushing of mine-run for steam con- 
sumption. 

Colorado, too, is still enjoying a 
heavy demand for domestic sizes and 
running time has increased approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. One of the largest 
producers has been so swamped with 
orders that it is now accepting business 
only for future delivery. Lump and 
nut are the sizes most called for, but 
there also is a fair movement of steam 
sizes. 

Spring and summer storage prices 
have been announced. On Walsenburg 
domestic lump the base price is $4.25; 
on nut, $4; on anthracite, $6.75. These 
prices will be advanced 25c. per ton 
each month until August, making the 
August prices $1 higher. Trinidad 
coking coal is quoted at $2.75 for April 
delivery, $2.85 for May, $2.95 for June, 
$3.05 for July and $3.15 for August. 


COAL AGE 


Utah mines again are complaining 
of poor business. Sales of prepared 
sizes are so small that it is difficult to 
take care of the orders for slack, which 
is firm at $1.50. “No bills” of lump and 
stove are waiting for buyers. The only 
real activity reported in the industrial 
field is in the buying by the smelters 
and the metal mines. 


Smokeless Prices Continue Downward 


Prices at Cincinnati continue on a 
downward course. Smokeless lump and 
egg were offered last week at $2.50, 
though the spread ranged up to $3. 
Mine-run dipped to $1.75. Screenings, 
however, maintain a firm front at $1.50. 

High-volatile mine-run is unsteady 

with a tendency to softness; 2-in. and 
egg are shaky, and screenings, which 
had been notably steady, are wobbling. 
Prepared lump sizes, on the other hand, 
are fairly firm, due to a decrease in 
the “make.” 
' Overproduction is the principal cause 
of the difficulty, the latest report of coal 
movement through the Cincinnati gate- 
way showing an increase of 1,545 car- 
loads. Delay in the opening of lake 
navigation and embargoes at Toledo 
and Sandusky have intensified the 
dilemma. 
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Dealer demand is light, despite con- 
tinued cold weather, buyers showing 
a disposition to “shop around,” which is 
discouraging to sellers. Utilities and 
other large consumers are reluctant to 
close contracts, apparently being hope- 
ful of a lower market. Retail trade 
has been unusually good for April on 
account of low temperatures. 

The coal business in central and 
southern Ohio continues in a state of 
flux. There is little contracting by in- 
dustrial consumers and the majority 
of the railroad contracts have not yet 
been placed. The slow start of the lake 
season also adds to the uncertainty and 
intensifies the pressure from the non- 
union fields. Lake business probably 
will be closed at $1.85@$1.50, mine- 
run. The bright spot in the lake situa- 
tion is the possibility of a broader 
market for slack coal. Domestic trade 
is quiet. 

At Cleveland an oversupply of bitu- 
minous coal from practically all fields 
that ship to this market coupled with 
an easing off in consumption of both 
steam and domestic grades has caused 
a pronounced depression. Slack and 
nut-and-slack are no longer scarce and 
prices have declined 5 to 15c. per ton 
in the last week. 
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1913 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1922 


Feb, Mar, Apr. 


May June 
1926 





r 1926 1925 1924 

Apr. 19 Apr. 12 Apr. 5 Mar. 29 Apr. 20 Apr. 21 
Index ye eis aaa a ® lati a att le 158 158 160 163 161 169 
Weighted average price... $1.92 $1.91 $1.93 $1.97 $1.95 $2.04 


This diagram shows the relative, not the 


actual, prices on fourteen coals, representa- 


tive of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous output of the United States, weighted first 
with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally shipped, 
and second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus 
obtained was compared with the average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 106, 
after the manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke: 1913-1918,” 
published by the Geological Survey and the War Industries Board. 
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Output in eastern Ohio during the 
week ended April 10 was 199,000 tons, 
or 28 per cent of capacity,. compared 
with 191,000 tons in the preceding 
week, which was a 5-day week, and 
211,000 tons in the corresponding week 
a year ago. 


Price Slide Continues at Pittsburgh 


Very little coal is moving on the 
open market in the Pittsburgh district. 
Prices are more or less nominal. There 
are 18 or 19 mines now running open- 
shop and their output probably repre- 
sents half of the commercial produc- 
tion of the district. Output for the 
field as a whole is less than 25 per 
cent of capacity. 

With 2,400 “no bills” in the field, 
central Pennsylvania is experiencing 
the dullest market so far encountered 
this year. Loadings for the first ten 
days of the month were approximately 
34 per cent less than for the same 
period in March. Quotations have de- 
clined 5 to 40c. in a week. Pool 1 
dropped to $2.40@$2.60; pool 71, $2.20 
@$2.40; pool 9, $2@$2.15; pool 10, 
$1.75@$2 and pools 11 and 18, $1.65 
@$1.75. 

With the exception of some small- 
lot domestic business due to cold 
weather, the Buffalo market is as dead 
as ever. Nominal quotations on mine- 
run and lump are unchanged, but it is 
not unlikely that these figures could 
be shaded. Slack is 5@10c. stronger. 
All-rail demand for anthracite still is 
so heavy that lake loading may not 
begin for several weeks. In Buffalo 
local territory coke alone is proving an 
active competitor of hard coal. 


New England Trade Inert 


In New England there is practically 
no buying of steam coal in any quan- 
tity. Consumers feel it is much too 
early to take on supplies even for 
summer consumption, and _ present 
prices afford no inducement. Shippers 
report extremely light tonnages in 
every direction and the market seems 
certain to be more or less glutted for 
months to come. 

Rehandling factors here have again 
modified prices for Pocahontas and 
New River for inland delivery; $5.50 is 
quoted as a top figure now per gross 
ton on cars, and at Providence spot 
coal can be covered at as low as $5.25. 
Even the smaller purchasers are count- 
ing upon lower prices later on. 

On the other hand the Hampton 


Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan. 


Roads situation is under slightly better 
control than a week ago. Accumula- 
tions are not heavy; there appears more 
co-ordination on the part of producers, 
and in consequence there is less talk of 
distress prices. The agencies maintain 
$4.25 as a minimum f.o.b. vessel per 
gross ton for No. 1 Navy Standard, but 
naturally all the weak spots are not 
yet eliminated. 

Coals from central Pennsylvania 
show no favorable signs whatever. Out- 
put is extremely light and prices are 
at production cost. 


New York Situation Slightly Better 


There was a slight improvement in 
the bituminous situation at New York 
last week, although the distress ton- 
nage still is uncomfortably large. Some 
high-volatile coal was offered at $2.25 
@$2.75 alongside. Buyers, for the 
most part, are deaf to pleas for con- 
tract renewals. Local exporters are 
watching the British situation closely. 

The one show of seasonal activity in 
the Philadelphia market has been the 
solicitation of bids by various public 
institutions. Competition on this busi- 
ness has been so keen that some bar- 
gain-counter prices have been named. 
The railroads have not changed their 
policy of dictating prices and feign in- 
difference as to the future. Prices are 
weak. Baltimore is another market 
where the situation is flat and uninter- 
esting, with tonnage highly competitive 
and buyers getting the best of the 
bargain. 

There has been no material change in 
the Birmingham situation. The spot 
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stronger and there are no troublesome 
surpluses to depress prices. Industrial 
operations throughout the territory are 
on a good basis. A little spot tonnage 
of high-grade domestic coal is available, 
with demand negligible. Most of the 
output, however, is covered by con- 
tracts. Foundry coke is strong at 
$5.50@$6.50, spot or contract; egg and 
nut coke is weak at $4.50@$5, f.o.b. 
ovens. 


Hard-Coal Buying Disappoints 


April buying of anthracite at New 
York has been disappointing. Retail- 
ers find it hard to induce consumers 
to place orders for next winter’s sup- 
ply. Company domestic sizes are mov- 
ing fairly well, but there is practically 
no market for premium coal, except 
pea, and quotations have been shaded. 
The maximum premium is 50c. and it 
is no secret that tonnage can be had at 
approximately company prices. Steam 
sizes are dragging and prices are 
weaker. 

Were it not for the demand for coal 
for immediate consumption, the Phila- 
delphia anthracite market would be 
weaker than it is. Some independents 
are experiencing difficulty in moving nut 
and some premium orders placed with 
middle houses have been canceled. In 
so far as movement at premium prices 
is concerned, pea coal is the strongest 
member of the hard-coal family. 

The steam coal situation in unsatis- 
factory. Certain industrial consumers 
are holding out for lower prices on con- 
tracts. Independent No. 1 buckwheat 
has been offered for contract at $2.25. 
Buyers have no difficulty in picking up 
rice and barley at less than company 
circulars and the big producers are 
putting coal in storage. 

Unlike the consumer at New York 
and Philadelphia, Baltimore house-. 
holders are eager to place orders for 
their season’s requirements. Some of 
the more forehanded are asking for 
April delivery, fearing an increase in 
prices later in the year. 


Connellsville Coke Market Stagnant 


Stagnation characterized the Con- 
nellsville coke market last week. There 
was no real spot demand for any grade. 
Operating furnaces are well protected 
by contracts and the condition of the 
pig-iron market offers no incentive for 
the blowing in of additional furnaces. 
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Freight-Car Loadings 
-—Cars Loaded 
‘All Cars Coal Cars 
Week ended April 3, 1926.928,092 156,909 


Preceding week.......... 967,838 171,413 
Week ended April 4, 1925.861,990 123,403 








pared with $3@$3.25 a fortnight ago. 
Spot foundry coke is weak at $4.25@ 
$4.75. - 

The decline in merchant-oven produc- 
tion which began with the end of the 
anthracite strike continues, but fur- 
nace-oven output during the week ended 
April 10 showed a sharp increase. The 
total output, according to the Connells- 
ville Courier, was 179,730 tons, as com- 
pared with 180,850 tons in the preced- 
ing week and 148,490 tons a year ago. 
Furnace-oven output increased 4,300 
tons over the preceding week and mer- 
chant-oven output declined 5,420 tons. 





Coal Consumption by Utilities 
Continues to Decline 


Public utility power plants in the 
United States consumed 3,357,808 net 
tons of coal in February, according to 
the U. S. Geological Survey. This com- 
pares with a consumption of 3,730,371 
tons in the preceding month and 3,803,- 
633 tons in December, 1925. Fuel-oil 
consumption by utilities in February 
totaled 703,947 barrels, as against 
1,014,245 barrels in January and 810,- 
980 barrels in December. 

The daily production of electricity by 
public-utility power plants in February 
surpassed all previous records with an 
average rate for the month of 199,- 
700,000 kw.-hr. The average daily pro- 
duction of electricity by the use of 
water power also exceeded all previous 
daily rates, with an average for the 
month of 67,600,000 kw.-hr. 

The total output for January and 
February of this year was about 11 per 
cent larger than for the same months 
in 1925 and the output in 1925 was only 
5% per cent larger than the output for 
the same months in 1924. 





Dutch Production Increases 


Coal production in the province of 
Limburg, which produces practically 
all of the Netherlands coal output, was 
6,848,000 metric tons in 1925, as com- 
pared with 5,882,000 in 1924, an in- 
crease of 16 per cent. In addition 
slack coal was produced to the amount 
of 269,000 tons in 1925, a decrease of 
10 per cent from the production of 
299,000 tons in the preceding year. 

The greatest increase took place in 
the third quarter of 1925, when the 
output was 17 per cent more than in 
the previous quarter. The increase is 
attributed to several causes, chief 
among which are the gradual exploita- 
tion of one of the state-owned mines 
(Mannits), the extension of .two other 
mines and the installation of improved 
mechanical devices underground. 

On Jan. 1, 1926, 22,610 underground 
and 8,421 surface workers were em- 
ployed in the Netherlands coal mines. 
The average number of workers during 
1920, 1922, 1924 and 1925 was 24,944, 
26,766, 29,957 and 30,390, respectively. 
The increase in the average number of 
workers is proportionately less than 
the increase in output. 
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Production of Briquets 
In 1925 Gained Impetus 
From Anthracite Strike 


A marked increase occurred in the 
manufacture of fuel briquets during 
1925, according to reports received by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Production 
totaled 839,370 tons, an increase over 
1924 of 258,900 tons, or 45 per cent. 
This is the highest production figure 
for the fuel briquet industry in this 
country, indicating not only substantial 
progress in the capacity of the operat- 
ing plants but the possibilities in times 
of fuel shortage. 

Fuel briquet manufacturing in 1925 
received its great impetus from the 
suspension of the production of anthra- 
cite, which began Sept. 1 and continued 
through the end of the year. For the 
period January-August, 1925, the aver- 
age production per month was 48,726 
tons, as against 34,856 tons in the cor- 
responding period in 1924. During 
September-December, 1925, however, 
when no domestic sizes of anthracite 
were being produced, briquet produc- 
tion per month averaged 112,780 tons. 
Some of this was due, obviously to the 
increased autumn and winter demand, 
but during the same four months in 
1924 the average monthly production 
was only 77,905 tons. 

The increased production for 1925 
was general-in the three grand sub- 
divisions of the country. It was great- 
est in the Eastern States, where the 
tonnage was more than double that for 
1924; increased 37 per cent in the 
Central States, and 8 per cent in the 
Pacific Coast States. The United 
States production and value of the fuel 
briquets for the years 1918-1925 is 
summarized in table I. 


Table I—Fuel Briquets Produced in the 
United States, 1918-1925 


o——— Value ~ 

Year Net Tons Total Per Ton 
Ni se 477,235 $3,212,793 $6.73 
CC ee 95,734 2,301,054 7.78 
LS 567,192 4,623,831 8.15 
SS 398,949  31632,301 9.10 
| Seasons 619,425 5,444,926 8.79 
CS Ss 696,810 5,898,698 8.47 
WHE tweens 580,470 4,986,622 8.59 
WE aoe oes 839,370 7,128,404 8.49 


The character of the raw material 
used as a fuel constituent by the 17 
plants reporting production during 
1925, is summarized in Table II. 


Table II—Materials Used in Manufac- 
ture of Briquets in 1925 
Number 


of Plants 


Anthracite culm cccccccccccccccccccccccon 
Semicanthracite.....ccccccccecccccccsscece 
Semi-anthracite and carbon.............++ 
Mixture of anthracite fines and bituminous 

slack 
Bituminous slack and sub-bituminous....... 
Semi-bituminous slack 


— met ee 


seer ewer ese sere eer sees eeeree eee 


Semi-cok: ? 
Carbon residue from the manufacture of oil 
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The total quantity of raw coal used 
was 844,590 net tons, an increase over 
1924 of 261,225 net tons, or 45 per cent. 
Of the total used, 46 per cent was 
anthracite and semi-anthracite coal, 40 
per cent semi-bituminous and bitumi- 
nous slack, coke and semi-coke, and 14 
per cent sub-bituminous coal and oil- 
gas residue. 

During the year one plant in Penn- 
sylvania, which had been idle during 
all of 1924, went out of business. There 
were added, however, during 1925 five 
others, located in California, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, 


Breaks Coal Loading Record 
At Curtis Bay Pier 


In a space of 3 hours and 1 minute 
11,353 tons of coal was put aboard the 
Str. “Lemuel Burrows” at the Curtis 
Bay coal pier of the Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R., at Baltimore, on April 13, ac- 
cording to the railroad company offi- 
cials. This was an average of 62.7 
tons a minute, or a little more than a 
ton a second. 

This achievement by the pier broke 
the world’s record for fast loading of 
coal into vessels, which it had held 
since 1920. The previous speed recorded 
was at the rate of 61.2 tons a minute, 
when the Str. “Malden” was loaded 
with 7,222 tons of coal in 1 hour and 58 
minutes. 

During the first hour and 58 minutes 
while the Str. “Lemuel Burrows” was 
being loaded, 73.5 tons a minute was 
the average speed at which the coal 
was handled on the pier, which was 12.3 
tons a minute more than the “Malden” 
loading. 


Strike Boosts C. & O. Profits 


The cessation of operations in the 
anthracite mines during the latter half 
of 1925 enabled the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. to report a gain of more than $8,- 
000,000 in 1925 net income. After de- 
ductions of taxes and fixed charges net 
totaled $20,152,269, compared with $12,- 
222,042 in 1924. This was equivalent to 
earnings of $21.32 a share on 906,912 
shares of outstanding common stock, 
compared with $16.95 a share on 672,- 
657 shares of common stock outstanding 
in 1924, 

As the Chesapeake & Ohio serves 
some of the principal bituminous mines 
of West Virginia it came in for a good 
share of the bituminous coal traffic 
necessary to supply the Eastern markets 
during the anthracite strike, As a re- 
sult the increase in net reported is the 
third largest of any railroad in the 
country, being. exceeded only by the 
Pennsylvania and Norfolk & Western. 
Gross operating receipts were larger by 
$15,000,000 than in 1924. 











Table III—Raw Fuels Used in Making Briquets in the United States, 1921-1925 
In Net Tons 


Anthracite culm and fine sises and semi-anthracite....... 


1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


190,964 254,563 331,102 224,539 387,454 


Semi-bituminousand bituminous slack, cokeandsemi-coke a121,925 «235,542 @225,508 a297,814 a341,16! 


Sub-bituminous coal and oil-gas residue..........++ 
i EE On See MP ey ee re LT Tt 


eevee 


123,339 125,880 661,012 115,975 
613,444 682,490 583,365 844,590 


85,352 
398,241 





alncludes no semi-coke in 1921 and 1922, no coke or semi-coke in 1923 and 1924, and no coke in 1925 


bIncludes no sub-bituminous coal. 
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Sharp Pick-Up in Orders 
For Welsh Steam Coals; 
Spot Quotations Stiffen 


London, England, April 6.—Condi- 
tions in the Welsh steam coal trade are 
stronger at the moment than at any 
time during the past two years. 
Inquiries from foreign buyers are very 
frequent and tonnage is arriving freely. 
More coal is being shipped now than at 
any time since the beginning of last 
year and the output is the highest for 
two years. Several pits which have 
been closed down since the end of 1924 
are now reopening. 

Buyers had been holding back to 
watch the action of the government 
over the Coal Commission report, but 
have now booked heavy quantities 
throughout April and into early May. 
Prices have stiffened a little and in 
some cases have advanced by a shilling 
or so. 

According to the audit the actual 
loss per ton of coal for the quarter 
ended Dec. 31, 1925, was 3s. 3d., and 
operators are doing all they can to 
make selling prices cover as much of 
this loss as possible, though they can- 
not hope to retrieve all their losses on 
sales alone. At present most of the 
coal being delivered is on the low price 
rate and on contracts placed some 
weeks back, so there is little chance of 
any immediate cutting of losses. 
The Newcastle market shows some 
improvement and European gas plants 
continue to favor British gas coals. 
Aside from these orders, which are 
mostly for comparatively small quan- 
tities, there is not very much doing. 

Output by British collieries during 
the week ended April 3, according to a 
special cable to Coal Age, totaled 
4,635,000 gross tons, compared with 
5,415,000 tons the preceding week. 





Belgian Market Quiet 


Brussels, Belgium, March 31.—The 
Belgian coal market is devoid of a 
startling change. With the exception 
of greater firmness in quotations on 
fines for lime and brick-making, 70 fr., 
and coking smalls, 87 fr., prices are 
colorless. Industrial demand is far 
from satisfactory. The decline in the 
value of the Belgian franc has par- 


alyzed foreign competition for local 
trade. Holland alone is meeting with 
success in the Belgian market. 

During February Belgian mines pro- 
duced 1,894,470 metric tons of coal, as 
compared with 1,976,320 tons in 
January and a monthly average of 
1,928,000 tons .in 1925. The pre-war 
monthly average was 1,902,460 tons. 
Coke output last month was 347,900 
tons, as compared with 324,220 tons in 
January and monthly averages of 346,- 
650 tons in 1925 and 293,480 tons in 
1913. Briquet production, 203,370 tons, 
was approximately 36,000 tons greater 
than the 1925 average, but 14,000 tons 
less than the pre-war average. 





Spring Reductions in Effect on 
French Coals 


Paris, France, March 31.—The new 
schedule of prices effective April 1, pub- 
lished by the O. H. S., shows the fol- 
lowing increases: 

(1) For shipment by sea to French 
domestic and colonial ports, 5 fr.; (2) 
on trucks at the Franco-Belgian fron- 
tier, 15 and 10 fr. for anthracite, lean 
and semi-bituminous domestic coals; 
(3) on truck or canal barges in French 
ports of the Rhine, 5 fr. on industrial 
sizes, 10@15 fr. on sized coal and 20 fr. 
on lignite briquets. 

A discount of 10 fr. will be given on 
April-May orders of coal, 6 fr. in June 
and July and 4 fr. in August. On 
lignite briquets a discount of 15 fr. will 
be made on April, May and June ship- 
ments and 10 fr. on July business. 

The current market, particularly on 
industrial coals, is considered satis- 
factory. Stocks are low and the decline 
in the franc has helped the French 
producers by erecting a barrier against 
foreign competition. 

As a result of the recent changes, 
April prices in the Paris district show 
reductions of 10@28 fr. when compared 
with March quotations on kitchen coals, 
15@16 fr. on briquets and ovoids and 
13@18 fr. on flaming coals. Belgian 
anthracite prices at retail are down 24 
@30 fr.; British nuts and cobbles, 10@ 
15 fr. and central heating coals, 22@ 
28 fr. 





During February the Custom House 
at New York reported imports 115,814 
tons of anthracite valued at $1,273,452; 
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5 tons of bituminous coal and slack val- 
ued at $100 and 1,900 tons of coke 
valued at $9,404. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
April 15 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For Brazil: Tons 
Br. Str. Baron Fairlie, for Rio de 
UEPUNIND  'do.ols ocd le ws bib ais 0 oes oo ,914 
Br. Str. Ethelaric, for Para ........ 4,699 
Br. Str. Catherine Ratcliffe, for Rio 
ME | GAS eee ae ee ee »137 
Nor. Str. Ramsdalshorn, for Rio de 
CE eR ey ere rns 472 
Grk. Str. Rokos Vergottis, for Rio 
OS AIS a IA a eee ee eee 7,063 
Br, Str. Jamerson, for Pernambuco... 5,217 
Br. Str. Ventura de Larrinaga, for 
BEee AE NMOINYD oo. .a0. 6:6. 91s 0 6 aie 01> 6,704 
For Trinidad: 
Nor. Str. Sneland I, for Port of Spain 2,500 
For Mexico: 
Nor. Str. Ebro, for Frontera........ 1,104 
Br. Str. Baron Garioch, for Vera Cruz 1,818 
For Nova Scotia: 
Br. Str. Fred Cleeves, for Halifax... 2,004 
For Italy 
Span. Str. Arno Mendi, for Porto 
RED Asa aie Sais S Ses 8 ad ss 5 e's ,240 
Ital, Str. Clam, for Venice.......... 3,223 
Ital. Str. Clara Camus, for Fiume... 1,347 


Ger. Str. Bile, for Genoa... 2. ....+% 9 

Ital, Str. Columbia, for Trieste...... 
For Argentina: 

Swed, Str. Falco, for Rosario........ 3,921 
For Jamaica: 

Nor. Str. Vika, for Port Antonio.... 
For British West Indies: 

Br. Str. Tullochmoor, for Castries.. 

FROM BALTIMORE 

For Cuba: 

Br. Str. Kelsonian, for Daiguiri..... 

Am. Str. Delfina, for Guanica....... 


FROM PHILADELPHIA 


For Cuba: 
Nor. Str. Songa, for Havana ......... 
Br. Str. Vittoria, for Havana ....... 
Nor. Str. Evenson, for Havana 
For San Domingo: 
Nor. Str. Anders, for San Pedro de 
Macoris 


eee eeeeeeseesesresesesreersess 


Hampton Roads Coal Dumpings* 
(In Gross Tons) 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: 


Apr. 8 
169,964 


107,355 86,978 


168,578 124,063 


* Data on cars on hand, tonnage on hand and 
tonnage waiting withheld due to shippers’ protest. 


Apr. 15 
128,020 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 

a April 10 April 17t 

ool 1, New York.... $5.50@$4.75 $5.50@$5. 
Pool 9, New York.... 5.10 y .25 4 100 95.93 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.75@ 5.00 4.75@ 5.00 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.50@ 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 5.10@ 5.40 5.10@ 5.40 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 4.80@ 5.15 4.80@ 5.15 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.25@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 
ose I ame. pe ; a ce 4.85@ 4.40 

ool 2, Hamp. Roads. .30 4.10 . 
Slack ame 1 and 2 —_ er 

EA ee en 3.90@ 4.15 
Pools5-6-7,Hamp.Rds. 4.00@ 4.10 3.90@ 4.00 

BUNKERS 

Pool 1, New York.... $5.75@$6.00 $5.75@ $6.00 
Pool 9, New York.... 5.35@ 5.50 $3 Iams, 30 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.00@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.25 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.75@ 5.00 4.75@ 5.00 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 5.35@ 5.65 5.35@ 5.65 
Pool 10, Philadelphia. 5.05@ 5.40 5.05@ 5.40 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... 4.50@ 4.75 4.50@ 5.75 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.50 4.40 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.30 4.15 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.10 4.00 


Current Quotations, British Coal, f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 
Cardiff: April 17+ 
Admiralty, large...... 6d. 
Steam smalls.......... iee-64 
Newcastle: 
Best steams.......... 
Oe eer 
Best bunkers......... 


Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics. 


April 10 
24s.6d.@ 25s. 
14s. 6d. 


18s. 17s. 
20s.@22s.  20s.6d.@,22s. 
17s. 17s.6d. 
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Coming Meetings 





Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Fourteenth annual meeting, 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Washington, D. C., May 10-13. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute of Amer- 
ica. Annual meeting, Seventh Avenue 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. May 11-13. 
Secretary, G. B. Butterfield, Hartford, 
Conn, 


International Railway Fuel Associa- 
tion. Eighteenth annual convention, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIll., May 
11-14. Secretary, J. B. Hutchinson, 
Omaha, Neb. 


National Retail Coal Merchants’ As- 
sociation. Ninth annual convention, 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
May 17-19. Resident vice-president, 
Joseph E. O’Toole, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


The American Mining Congress. 
Annual Exposition of Coal Mining 
Equipment, May 24-28, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of practical operating officials. 
Assistant secretary, E. R. Coombes, 
Washington, D. C. 


International Geological Congress. 
The fourteenth congress will be held in 
Madrid, Spain, commencing May 24, 
1926. Secretary of the organizing com- 
mittee, Enrique Dupuy de Lome, Plaza 
de los Mostenses, 2, Madrid, Spain. 


Midwest Retail Coal Merchants Asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting, May 25 and 
26, at Kansas City, Mo. Secretary, 
James P. Andriano, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association. Annual meeting, York, 
Pa., May 27 and 28. Secretary, W. M. 
Bertolet, Reading, Pa. 


Western Canada Fuel Association. 
Annual meeting at Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Can., May 27 and 28. Secretary, W. H. 
Morrison, Winnipeg. 

West Virginia Coal Mining Institute. 
Annual meeting, June 1-2, Bluefield, 
W. Va. (tentative). Secretary, R. E. 
Sherwood, Charleston, W. Va. 


American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting at Toledo, Ohio, 
June 7-9. Treasurer, R. B. Starek, 
Union Fuel Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Association of Iron & Steel Electrical 
Engineers. Exposition and convention 
at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill., June 
7-10. Secretary, J. F. Kelly, 1007 Em- 
pire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Coal Association. Ninth 
annual meeting, June 9-11, at Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Executive secre- 
tary, Harry L. Gandy, Southern Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Annual convention, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., June 21-25. 
Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, 29 West 
39th St., New York City. 


Illinois Mining Institute. Annual 
summer meeting on board steamer 
“Cape Girardeau” to some point in 
Illinois on the upper Mississippi River, 
leaving St. Louis, Mo., June 24 and 
returning to St. Louis about noon, June 
26. Secretary, Frank F. Tirre, Central 
National Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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New Equipment 

















Carbon-Dioxide Recorder 
Is Motor-Driven 


After many experiments, a new 
motor-driven carbon-dioxide recorder 
has been perfected and introduced on 
the market by the Republic Flow 
Meters Co., 2240 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. This recorder is shown in 
the illustration. 

As it does not operate by water” 
power, water conditions at the place ot 
installation need no consideration what- 
ever, the manufacturer claims. The 
mechanism of the instrument is com- 
pletely submerged in oil, thus reducing 
wear to a minimum and eliminating 
corrosion, said to be the chief difficulty 
found in water-driven carbon-dioxide 
recorders. 

The case of the instrument is dirt- 
proof. It has been designed for ap- 
pearance and easy vision as well as for 
accuracy and ruggedness. It is ar- 
ranged so that it is easy to change both 
the oil and potash. All parts are inter- 
changeable. A: small motor is used to 
operate the instrument, and, though 
small, it is capable of handling a load 
two or three times that required. 

The operation of the recorder is as 
follows: When the gases are drawn 
through the furnace into the instrument 
they pass through a brass tubing im- 
mersed in oil. They then go through 
the pump and more brass tubing before 
passing to the measuring chamber. The 
gas in passing through the pump is 
divided into very fine particles and 
comes into close contact with the metal. 
This gives it the temperature of the 
pump and the surrounding oil. It then 
passes into the measuring chamber, 
which is immersed in the same oil and 
measured at a specific temperature. 
Next the gas passes through the potash 
chamber and then into the final measur- 
ing chamber, this last also being im- 





mersed in the same oil as in the first 
measuring chamber. 

The oil chamber is directly above and 
in contact with the potash chamber, so 
that the oil and potash are at the same 
temperature or nearly so. If there is a 
difference in the temperatures of the 
oil and the potash, corrections will be 
made in the final measuring chamber, 
which also is surrounded bythe oil. 
Therefore, no error can be caused by 
temperature irregularities. 

The instrument requires about two 
gallons of ordinary machine lubricating 
oil, which should be changed every six 
months or every year. The potash 
chamber holds about three gallons and 
requires 12 lb. of dry potash. This will 
last from four to six months. 





Motor Trolley for Spotting 
Work Over Machine Tools 


A new motor-driven trolley has been 
developed by the American Engineering 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for use with its 
4-ton and 1-ton Class A, “Lo-Hed” elec- 
tric hoists, which have been built, here- 
tofore in bolt-suspension and plain 
trolley types only. 

This trolley can be supplied with a 
travel speed of either 80 or 120 ft. per 
minute, so that the unit provides an 
inexpensive overhead system for han- 
dling loads of one ton or less at high 
speed, both in lifting and moving. Its 
accurate control makes it highly effi- 
cient in spotting work for machine-tool 
operations. It can be arranged for 
remote control, if desired. Any hoist 
of the type named now in service can 
be easily converted into a motor-trolley 
hoist by adding the new trolley. 

Only 22-in. headroom is required for 
both hoist and trolley, which is small 
for a motor trolley hoist. The trolley 
is ruggedly built, and maximum trac- 
tion is obtained by driving all four 








Mechanism 
Submerged 
in Oil 

As no water is 
used corrosion is 
avoided. Ordinary 
machine lubricating 
oil is used which 
needs changing 
only once in six 
months or a year. 
Oil keeps potash at 
same temperature 
as measuring 
chambers so no 
error can be caused 
by irregularities of 
temperature, Other 
recorders are 
driven by water 
power and, hence, 
have trouble from 
rust. 









































Speedy Trolley Hoist 


Around many plants, particularly ma- 
chine and electric shops a unit of this 
kind is extremely handy. It may be built 
in either 4- or i1-ton capacity and the 
traversing speed may be made as much 
as 120 ft. per minute. 


wheels. The three main castings, from 
which the hoist and the load are sus- 
pended, are made of steel. The spur- 
gear drive is totally inclosed and runs 
in an oil bath. Roller bearings are 
used on all shafts. The motor also is 
totally enclosed and has high-grade 
ball bearings. All parts are completely 
accessible and the motor can _ be 
removed readily when necessary. It 
can be furnished for either direct or 
alternating current, the latter either 2- 
or 3-phase. 





Two Graphic Records Drawn 
Side by Side 


The new “Twin-Type” graphic meter 


of the Esterline-Angus Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., represents a logical devel- 
opment in meter construction. This 
model contains two metering elements 
which are mounted side by side and are 
driven by a common mechanism. The 
distinct advantages of the new meter 
are, (1) two quantities can be recorded 
simultaneously and on charts that are 
perfectly synchronized, (2) much less 
switchboard space is needed than when 
two single instruments are used, and 
(3) either daily or long-strip charts 
can be used. 

The first feature will be specially 
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useful in recording simultaneously the 
load in kilowatts and the voltage, the 
load and power factor, the line amper- 
age and power factor, or other similarly 
related quantities, in a power plant, 
substation, or at any convenient meter- 
ing point of a distribution system. The 
meter can be equipped with almost any 
combination of two of the various elec- 
trical measuring elements or with other 
units such as pressure and vacuum 
recorders. 

The 12- or 24-hr. duplex charts are 
114x263 in. overall. They are punched 
at one end so they can be placed in a 
standard loose-leaf file, and are of such 
dimensions that when folded, they will 
fit a standard letter-size drawer file. 

In addition to ‘the two standard types 
of clock drive, the instrument can be 
furnished with either an impulse-system 
electric drive or with a motor. The 
latter is recommended only when high 
chart speeds are desirable. While reg- 
ularly made in the switchboard and wall 
types, instruments of this kind can be 
built in portable models for special re- 
quirements. 





Affords Better Illumination 


Recently the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
granted to the Koehler Mfg. Co. of 
Marlboro, Mass., an extension to Ap- 
proval No. 17 covering improvements 
in the Wheat electric safety mine 
lamp. The principal feature of the 
improved lamp is a new higher candle- 
power bulb. This operates at 4 volts, 
has successfully passed the 300-hr. life 
test of the Bureau and when used in 
the improved mine lamp gives the 
greatest amount of light of any bulb 
having passed this test. 

To produce this increased candle 
power a new design of battery plate 
has been used. This new plate is so 
constructed as to give not only in- 
creased power but longer life as well. 

A new design of non-spilling device 
is also used. This employs tubes that 
carry the fumes produced by charging 
to the outside of the battery case free 
and clear of all working parts. The 
improved battery may be charged in 
the regular Wheat electric mine lamp 
charging equipment. In outward ap- 
pearance the new lamp outfit is prac- 
tically identical with the older equip- 
ment which has become familiar to 
most mining men during the past few 
years. It is not illustrated for this 
reason. 








Meter Fitted 
with 
Strip Charts 


The two scales 
can be printed on 
a single wide sheet 
and two graphs 
drawn  simultane- 
ously. The meter 
shown is fitted to 
record kilowattsand - 
power factor side 
by side, 
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Recent Patents 


Handling and Feeding of Pulverized 
Coal; 1,560,510. Arthur V. Adamson, 
Hempstead, N. Y.; assignor to Combus- 
tion Engineering Corp., New York 
City. Nov. 10, 1925. Filed Nov. 19, 
1924; serial No. 750,731. 

Feeder for Coal Breakers; 1,560,301. 
Frank Pardee, Hazelton, Pa. Nov. 3, 
1925. Filed Oct. 24, 1922; serial No. 
596,570. 

System of Arresting Mine Explo- 
sions; 1,568,281. John E. Jones, West 
Frankfort, Ill. Jan. 5, 1926. Filed 
Nov. 22, 1924; serial No. 751,565. 

Automatic Mine-Car Coupler; 1,569,- 
012. B. E. Gildersleeve, Lynchburg, Va. 
Jan. 5, 1926. Filed Oct. 17, 1923; serial 
No. 669,158. 

Loading Machine; 1,569,209. Charles 
W. Shanaberger, Indiana, Pa. Jan. 12, 
1926, Filed June 9, 1925; serial No. 36,- 
034. 

Combination Blasting Method and 
Means; 1,569,222. Dent Ferrell and 
Arthur W. Helmholtz, Harrisburg, Ill. 
Jan. 12, 1926. Filed March 16, 1925; 
serial No. 15,728. 

Drag Scraper; 1,569,925. Wm. E. 
Hale, Fort Washington, Pa., assignor to 
R. H. Beaumont Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jan. 19, 1926. Filed March 4, 1923; 
serial No. 622,835. . 

Method of Treating Coal Products; 
1,570,103. Walter E. Trent, New York, 
N. Y., assignor to Trent Process Corp., 
Wilmington, Del. Jan. 19, 1926. Filed 
Sept. 23, 1919; serial No. 325,632, 
Renewed July 18, 1925. 

Double-Dump Skip Hoist; 1,570,302. 
Wm. E. Hale, Fort Washington, Pa., 
assignor to the R. H. Beaumont Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Jan. 19, 1926. Filed 
March 5, 1923; serial No. 622,836. 

Electric Time Fuse for Blasting Car- 
tridges; 1,570,733. Wilhelm Eschbach, 
Troisdorf, Germany. Jan. 26, 1926. 
Filed July 12, 1922; serial No. 574,594. 

Loading Machine; 1,570,829. John A. 
Forsyth, Nemacolin, Pa. Jan. 26, 1926. 
Filed Jan. 13, 1922; serial No. 528,976. 

Inclined Coking Retort Oven; 1,570,- 
871. Joseph Van Ackeren, Pittsburgh, 
Pa,. assignor to the Koppers Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Jan. 26, 1926. Filed Sept. 
29, 1921; serial No. 504,142. 

Longwall Conveyer; 1,571,009. Hiram 
A. Holzer, Kansas City, Mo., assignor 
to United Iron Works, Kansas City, 
Mo. Jan. 26, 1926. Filed Aug. 4, 1924; 
serial No. 729,959. 

Blasting Cartridge; 1,571,122. Ernest 
Hutton, Fairmont, W. Va. Jan. 26, 1926. 
Filed July 24, 1924; serial No. 727,978. 

Coal-Cutting Machine; 1,571,162. Gil- 
bert Rimmer, Radford, England, as- 
signor to Sullivan Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Jan. 26, 1926. Filed Jan. 10, 
1925; serial No. 1,687. 

Coal Elevating and Conveying Ap- 
paratus; 1,563,387. Roderick Mac- 
Eachen, Washington, D. C. Dec. 1, 
1925. Filed Aug. 7, 1923; serial No. 
656,188. 

Coking Process; 1,563,595. Frederick 
W. Sperr, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor 
to the Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dec. 1, 1925. Filed July 18, 1919; 
serial No. 311,810. 








